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"GERMANY  SURRENDERS!" 

*E.  J.  McVann,  LL.  B. 


N  common  with  all  the  other  capital  cities  of  the  world 
Washington  was  following  closely  the  last  great  drive 
of  Foch.  Every  move  of  the  armies  under  Pershing, 
Petain  and  Haig  was  marked  upon  thousands  of 
maps.  Everyone  felt  it  was  the  beginning  of  the  end. 
So  it  came  about  that  the  public  mind,  keyed  up  to 
the  highest  point  of  attention  and  interest,  accepted 
at  once  the  story  that  anticipated  that  end  by  four 
days:  "Germany  Surrenders !' '  Possibly  the  staid  old  Wash- 
ington of  former  days  might  not  have  allowed  the  news  to  affect 
it  so  strongly  and  instantly,  but  the  leaven  of  the  thousands  of 
war  workers  was  being  felt  in  Washington  and  if  there  was 
anything  staid  or  conservative  or  reticent  in  Washington's  ac- 
ceptance of  the  false  dispatch,  it  was  not  visible  to  the  observer. 
It  is  not  given  to  many  to  be  able  to  put  upon  paper  a  proper 
description  of  the  scenes  that  were  enacted.  I  saw  them  and 
felt  them.  They  brought  tears  to  my  eyes  and  some  silly  sort 
of  stoppage  in  my  throat.  They  exalted  my  spirit.  But  they 
did  not  bring  me  the  gift  of  expression.  So  I  am  going  to 
borrow,  shamelessly,  from  one  who  described  exactly  what  hap- 
pened in  Washington,  although  his  story  was  written  about 
New  York,  William  Almon  Wolff,  who  told  in  Collier's  just  what 
"Mad  Thursday' '  was: 


*LL.  B.  1914. 
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"A  whistle  began  blowing.  It  sounded  like  the  noon  signal 
of  a  factory.  But  it  wasn't  noon.  And  in  a  second  another 
whistle  had  cut  loose.  And  then  every  whistle  and  siren  in 
Washington  went  mad.  Motor  horns  joined  in.  The  bus  slowed 
down  and  we  all  stood  up  and  stared  in  all  directions.  Down 
in  the  street  people  were  shaking  hands  with  one  another,  and 
running  around  in  circles.  The  lady  who  hadn't  liked  my 
cigarette  was  crying.  'It's  peace !'  she  said,  her  voice  broken  by 
a  sob.  'Look — someone  in  that  automobile  has  a  paper — Ger- 
many surrenders!  Oh,  thank  God!  He  can  come  home!  He 
needn't  be  killed!' 

She  patted  my  shoulder.  And  I  think  I  patted  hers,  prob- 
ably. I'm  not  sure,  because  I  was  trying  to  see  what  was  going 
on.  The  English  language  wasn't  made  to  describe  what  I 
was  seeing.  An  English  officer,  shrieking,  his  face  purple,  on 
top  of  a  taxicab.  Three  French  sailors,  mobbed  by  girls  who 
kissed  them  again  and  again.  A  bewildered  and  indignant 
doughboy  kissed  by  an  Italian  officer  whom  he  had  tried — in  a 
moment  of  temporary  aberration,  I  suppose — to  salute.  Men 
and  women  joining  hands  and  dancing.  Mad  processions  form- 
ing, running  into  one  another,  struggling  for  a  moment  for  the 
right  of  way,  coalescing  into  laughing,  crying,  fantastically 
shaped  parades  that  grew  like  huge  snowballs  as  they  rolled 
along.  And  all  the  time  more  and  more  noise.  I  never  heard 
such  a  din.  At  one  street  there  was  a  yammering,  compelling 
poignancy  to  the  noise,  and  I  looked  over  and  saw  that  the  men 
in  the  fire  engine  house  had  brought  their  machine  out  and 
started  -its  siren  going.  Big  army  trucks  were  tearing  along, 
making  a  noise  like  the  explosions  of  a  battery  of  quick-firing 


guns. 


In  the  street  signs  were  being  improvised  for  the  mad  pro- 
cession that  zigzagged  along.  About  ten  thousand  people  had 
the  same  bright  idea.  They  wanted  to  know,  in  colored  chalk 
and  lampblack,  in  paint  and  in  red  ink  they  wanted  to  know, 
who  in  hell  ever  said  that  guy  could  fight? 
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These  people  were  happy — Lord,  yes!  They  were  wildly, 
deliriously  happy.  But  they  weren't  happy  because  of  victory. 
They  were  crying,  ever  so  many  of  those  people  were  crying — 
men  and  women.  And  people  were  remembering,  every  second, 
some  friend  who  could  come  home  now,  who  needn't  be  killed. 
They  were  like  Abraham,  you  know,  taking  his  only  son  to  be  a 
sacrifice  to  the  Lord,  and  learning  that  the  sacrifice  need  not  be 
made.  They  had  offered  all  they  had,  and  this  news  meant  that 
the  proffer  was  enough. 

People  were  pouring  from  all  the  stores.  Doors  were  being 
locked — signs  sprouted  everywhere.  Who  wanted  to  work  on 
such  a  day,  indeed?    Wanted  to  work!    Who  could  work? 

It  was  about  fi.ve  o  'clock  when  I  first  heard  doubt  cast  upon 
the  news  that  Germany  had  signed  the  terms  of  the  armistice. 
Late  afternoon  papers  were  beginning,  by  that  time,  to  spread 
the  Government's  denials.  But  it  didn't  make  much  difference. 
It  was  not  the  signing  of  a  treaty  Washington  was  celebrating — 
it  wasn't  the  addition  of  one  more  scrap  of  paper  to  the  world's 
store!  It  was  peace.  'Who  cares?  If  they  haven't  quit  today, 
they  will  tomorrow!  The  war's  over!'  So  the  State  Depart- 
ment denials  made  little  difference. 

Night  brought  its  change  in  the  quality  of  the  celebration. 
But  it  wasn't  like  the  calculated,  pre-arranged,  determined 
gayety  of  an  election  night.  All  day  I  had  wondered  if  it  would 
come  to  that.  *  *  *  Washington  laughed  away  my  doubts.  They 
filled  the  streets  from  curb  to  curb.  But  the  noise  they  made  was 
a  laughing  noise.  Cheers,  songs,  swept  along,  started  who  knew 
where  or  why?  Boys  beat  tin  pans,  improvised  drums — ohy 
there  you  had  the  secret  of  that  night !    It  was  all  improvised. 

And  in  the  morning,  although  we  all  knew  the  news  had  not 
been  true,  we  were'nt  sorry.  We  had  nothing  to  regret.  The 
memory  of  that  day  and  night  of  carnival  was  clean  and  good — 
a  memory  to  cherish.  For  when,  on  Monday  morning,  the  true 
news  came,  the  life,  the  spontaneity,  of  Thursday  had  gone  from 
Washington.     There  was  real  rejoicing,  of  course,  but  there 
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was  so  much  that  was  like  the  rejoicing  of  a  trained  musical 
comedy  chorus  greeting  the  prima  donna's  entrance!  Isn't  it 
the  law  of  life  that  a  great  emotion  can  find  spontaneous  ex- 
pression only  once?  No — it  was  on  the  Thursday  that  Wash- 
ington celebrated  Germany's  surrender.  It's  the  mad  Thursday 
that  Washington  will  remember." 

(Thanks,  Mr.  Wolff!  Truly,  you  might  have  been  standing 
on  the  steps  of  the  Treasury,  watching  what  happened  on 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  on  Fifteenth  street  and  on  Executive 
Avenue,  Barring  the  little  local  touches,  your  description  is  pho- 
tographic and  surely  you  will  not  blame  me — instead,  you  will 
probably  feel  like  I  did  when  I  learned  that  a  burglar  had  broken 
into  my  tailor's  and  stolen  the  only  really  good  suit  I  owned, 
on  Christmas  eve,  too.  He  left  his  own  thin,  shabby,  summer 
serge,  so  I  realized  that  he  had  taken  it  because  it  fitted  and 
because  he  needed  it,  and  I  forgave  him.) 

Then  the  other  side  of  the  shield:  Cyrus  Garnsey,  Jr., 
splendid  citizen  and  patriot,  was  doing  hard  and  thankless  work 
for  his  country  as  Assistant  United  States  Fuel  Administrator, 
holding  up  the  hands  of  Dr.  Garfield,  taking  off  his  shoulders 
tremendous  burdens  that  the  learned  doctor  might  sit  in  the 
War  Council  that  met  with  the  President  daily  in  those  weeks 
of  stress  and  storm  that  began  when  our  full  share  in  the  mil- 
itary program  was  determined  upon.  Undoubtedly,  Mr.  Garn- 
sey was  among  those  who  rejoiced  on  "Mad  Thursday"  for  he 
had  a  boy  in  the  A.  E.  F.  who  had  already  been  cited  for  con- 
spicuous courage  in  action.  Then  several  weeks  after  the  arm- 
istice had  been  signed,  news  came  to  him  that  his  gallant  boy 
had  "gone  west"  before  November  11th.  Truly  he  was  made  to 
drink  of  what  the  lamented  Roosevelt  had  fitly  called  "the  bit- 
ter cup." 

1 '  Mad  Thursday"  was  probably  the  date  of  many  queer  hap- 
penings. The  man  on  the  street  and  the  war- workers  in  offices 
were  not  the  only  ones  upset.  The  officer  in  charge  of  purchases 
For  one  of  the  largest  Government  departments  lost  his  head  and 
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cancelled  contracts  right  and  left.  In  the  case  of  one  cancella- 
tion order,  he  had  to  deal  with  another  department  of  Govern- 
ment, through  which  it  wa&  filled.  The  man  in  charge  at  the 
latter  was  a  sane  citizen  and  refused  to  receive  the  cancellation 
order,  replying  to  it  to  the  effect  that  the  State  Department  had 
officially  denied  that  the  armistice  had  been  signed.  The  first 
man  insisted  and  the  latter,  to  gain  time,  requested  that  the 
order,  which  had  been  made  by  telephone,  be  put  in  writing  and 
sent  over.    Then  he  called  in  his  chief  clerk  and  said :    '  *  Blank, 

an  order  will  come  over  from  the department  cancelling 

so-and-so.  If  I  carry  it  out,  it  will  upset  our  whole  program  be- 
fore we  know  that  the  armistice  has  been  signed.  I  want  you  to 
stick  right  here,  grab  that  order  and  lock  it  away  in  your  desk 
and  keep  it  there  until  morning. ' '  Blank  must  have  carried  out 
the  instructions  because  the  order  never  went  out.  I  learned 
afterward  (I  had  been  a  witness  of  the  whole  incident)  that  the 

order  was  withdrawn  late  that  night  when  the  head  of  the 

department  learned  of  the  action  of  his  subordinate. 

Because  on  November  8th  everyone  knew  the  armistice 
would  be  signed,  the  break-up  of  the  Washington  forces  started. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  all  the  great  producing  and  manu- 
facturing concerns  in  the  United  States  had  been  mobilized  and 
put  upon  a  war  basis.  Through  its  absolute  control  of  raw  ma- 
terials and  transportation,  the  Government  had  taken  over  the 
management  of  all  these:  railroads,  shipping,  fuel,  steel,  lum- 
ber, chemicals  and  all  the  food  products.  Money  had  been  tied 
up  by  the  Capital  Issues  Committee.  What  one  official  aptly 
called  the  ' '  demoblization  of  restrictions ' '  began  almost  at  once. 
Production  had  been  stimulated  to  the  highest  possible  notch  in 
all  industries  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  the  war  and  sternly 
restricted  in  those  that  were  not.  Washington  filled  up  with  rep- 
resentatives of  all  these  who  were  not  already  here  as  Gov- 
ernment servants,  urging,  pleading,  demanding  that  they  be 
put  back  on  a  normal  basis.  All  of  the  big  groups  created  to 
handle  the  war  problems  began  working  as  soon  as  the  armistice 
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was  signed  on  plans  for  getting  the  country  back  to  normal.  I 
do  not  say  it  authoritatively,  but  gossip  in  the  Capital  was  to  the 
effect  that  such  of  these  plans  as  were  submitted  were  not  ap- 
proved or  put  into  effect  before  the  President  went  abroad  and 
much  confusion  resulted  and  much  criticism  grew  out  of  the  sit- 
uation thus  created.  Great  Britain,  our  great  rival  for  the  trade 
of  the  world,  immediately  released  much  vessel  tonnage  and  re- 
duced vessel  carrying  charges  where  that  action  would  enable 
her  merchants  to  go  after  post-war  markets  that  they  had  been 
out  of  during  the  war.  Our  War  Trade  Board  did  not  take 
similar  action  until  sixty  days  after  the  armistice  was  signed. 
But  then  it  should  be  remembered  that  Great  Britain  created, 
over  two  years  ago,  a  Ministry  of  Eeconstruction,  which  made  a 
careful  survey  of  the  producing,  manufacturing  and  shipping 
situation  in  the  tight  little  island,  so  Great  Britain  was  ready. 

The  first  move  made  by  the  United  States  came,  not  from  the 
Government,  but  from  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Under  the  auspices  and  leadership  of  that  body,  a  Reconstruction 
Congress  was  called  to  meet  in  Atlantic  City  early  in  December. 
That  Congress  was  made  up  of  delegates  from  nearly  four  hun- 
dred "War  Service"  committees,  who  had  been  serving  during 
the  war.  The  Congress  brought  together  several  thousands  of 
the  best  business  men  in  the  country.  They  sought  to  work  out 
a  program  which  would  serve  to  bridge  over  the  period  between 
the  war  situation  and  peace  conditions.  They  tried  earnestly  to 
formulate  into  general  principles,  for  application  at  once,  rules 
of  conduct  for  business  that  would  take  account  of  the  hard 
lessons  the  country  had  learned  during  the  war.  No  doubt  all 
your  readers  followed  the  proceedings  of  this  great  Congress 
currently,  so  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  attempt  to  repeat  in 
the  limited  space  of  such  an  article  as  this,  the  program  adopted. 
The  one  thing  that  impressed  me  was  the  absolute  unanimity  of 
opinion  upon  one  question:  that  the  whole  policy  of  this  Gov- 
ernment in  dealing  with  business  had  proceeded  upon  a  wrong 
basis  and  that  when  the  stress  of  war  came,  the  Sherman  law 
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was  as  completely  ignored  as  if  it  were  not  upon  the  books  at 
all ;  that  great  good  and  no  harm  had  come  from  this  experience 
and  that  the  legislative  policy  of  this  nation,  the  fostering  of 
competition  by  legal  enactment,  was  wrong  and  must  be  reversed 

The  labor  question  entered  in,  of  course.  Mr.  Gompers  had 
served  notice  that  labor  would  not  relinquish  the  place  it  had 
gained  during  the  war :  that  wages  must  not  be  reduced.  Every- 
body present  realized  that  commodities  were  on  so  high  a  plane 
of  price  that  they  must  come  back  to  normal,  but  could  this  be 
done  without  reduction  of  the  highest  prevailing  rate  of  wages 
the  world  has  ever  seen?  There  was  but  one  answer:  Business 
must  be  allowed  to  get  together.  There  must  be  no  more  price 
wars,  with  their  concomitants  of  reduced  wages  and  business 
failures.  The  Sherman  law  must  be  either  repealed,  or  modified 
materially,  so  that  those  who  furnished  the  capital  for  the  great 
producing  and  manufacturing  agencies  and  who,  therefore,  were 
called  upon  to  pay  the  wages  of  labor,  might  co-operate  wisely 
and  avoid  a  calamity  greater  than  the  war,  because  it  would 
involve  the  entire  world. 

Coincidentally  the  idea  came  to  the  fore  that  business  must 
pay  a  price  for  the  proposed  reversal  of  legislative  policy.  If 
combinations  of  capital  were  to  be  legalized,  then  there  must  be 
emergency  brakes  provided,  in  the  way  of  much  extensive  gov- 
ernmental regulation  of  business.  Strange  to  relate,  that  idea 
was  well  received,  not  eagerly,  but  soberly,  because  most  of  the 
delegates  present  had  seen  their  affairs  suffer  greatly  under 
the  strict  wartime  regulation.  But  the  evil  of  unrestrained  com- 
petition was  so  clearly  recognized  and  the  necessity  of  dealing 
very  carefully  with  the  labor  situation  so  apparent  that  the 
delegates  seemed  to  be  unanimous  in  the  expression:  "Rid 
us  of  law-made  and  enforced  competition  and  we  are  willing 
to  submit  to  reasonable  regulation. ' '  Even  as  late  as  1916  no 
such  sentiment  would  have  been  expressed  by  the  men  who  were 
in  Atlantic  City. 
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Of  course,  your  diligent  readers  will  not  find  these  ideas, 
which  I  have  been  attempting  to  record,  expressed  in  so  many 
words  in  the  resolutions  that  were  finally  adopted  by  the  great 
body.  "Careful"  was  the  watchword  of  the  final  committee 
of  fifteen  that  had  to  do  the  sifting  of  all  the  various  recommen- 
dations submitted  by  the  great  sections  into  which  the  main 
Congress  was  divided.  But  anyone  who  was  present  and  mixed 
with  the  delegates  and  participated  in  the  work,  both  inside 
and  outside  of  the  meeting  rooms,  could  hardly  reach  any  other 
conclusion  than  that  I  have  recorded.  All  of  the  work  done  in 
Atlantic  City  must  be  made  effective,  if  it  ever  is  made  effective, 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  What  that  body  will  do 
with  the  suggestions  contained  in  the  final  resolutions  of  the 
Reconstruction  Congress  is  a  question  that,  to  borrow  the  old 
pagan  phrase,  "is  on  the  knees  of  the  gods."  That  Congress 
has  adjourned  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  now  in 
in  session. 

A  little  straw  to  indicate  the  direction  of  the  air  currents 
about  the  national  administration  on  the  subject  is  furnished 
by  the  present  attorney-general,  who  issued  a  public  warning 
to  all  and  sundry  whose  prices  and  affairs  had  been  controlled  by 
the  Government  and  who  had  been  forced  by  the  Government  to 
ignore  the  Sherman  law,  that  the  Sherman  law  would  be  en- 
forced against  them  strictly  and  impartially  as  soon  as  the 
Government  took  its  hands  off  their  prices  and  conditions  of 
production.  Possibly  that  was  an  answer  to  the  Atlantic  City 
congress.  Possibly  it  was  an  intimation  to  the  greater  and 
more  powerful  Congress  to  get  busy.  Whatever  the  intent, 
it  had  the  effect  of  a  wet  blanket  upon  the  whole  business  situa- 
tion, and  indirectly,  caused  some  uneasiness  among  the  great 
labor  leaders.  Meantime,  in  Great  Britain,  where  combinations 
of  business  men  are  lawful  and  where  the  plans  of  reconstruc- 
tion had  been  carefully  worked  out  while  the  nation  was  still 
at  war,  the  producers,  merchants  and  manufacturers  are  going 
ahead  and  gathering  speed  and  force  as  the  days  go  by,  while 
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we  are  still  hobbled  by  the  Sherman  law,  corralled  within  the 
fence  of  high  prices  of  labor  and  material. 

But  we  are  not  pessimistic.  When  the  world,  war-weary 
and  burdened  with  the  cost  of  war,  raises  its  voice  in  the  famous 
question  of  Tommy  Atkins,  "Are  we  downhearted?"  the  Amer- 
ican business  men  join  as  one  in  the  chorus  of  optimism  started 
by  Schwab  and  Hurley,  Baruch  and  Gary  and  answer  "NO!" 
And  they  are  the  men  who  met  and  solved  the  problems  of  the 
war,  these  business  men,  the  big  one  of  unpreparedness,  first, 
and  then  the  minor  ones  of  production  and  economics  and  fi- 
nance and  transport.  So  while  our  political  system  may  cause 
us  to  wobble  around  for  awhile  and  to  lose  valuable  time  at  the 
go-off,  we  will  be  "there"  at  the  finish,  as  the  foot-ballers  say, 
"with  both  feet." 
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EARLY  twenty  years  ago  there  passed  from  earth  the 
gentle  spirit  of  Sarah  Emily  Creighton,  the  wife  of 
our  dear  friend.  With  him  I  stood  by  the  deathbed 
of  his  consort,  and  I  spoke  words  of  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy as  he  turned  disconsolately  aside  to  give  way 
to  his  pent  up  feelings  of  bitter  woe.  Later  on,  from 
the  same  spot  where  I  now  stand,  where  every  human 
joy  and  sorrow  find  their  expression  or  echo,  where 
aspiration  and  sacrifice  reach  their  highest  consecration,  I  spoke 
the  last  farewell,  prayed  peace  to  her  ashes  and  commended  to 
God  the  guardian  spirit  of  his  heart  and  home.  The  scene  was 
the  same  as  it  is  today;  the  throng  of  sympathetic  friends,  the 
doleful  chant  which  seems  to  rise  up  from  the  dust  of  ages, 
ringing  through  the  vaulted  arches  of  this  church,  these  columns 
draped  in  black,  like  the  strong  man's  frame  in  affliction.  The 
church  had  flung  aside  its  crimson  and  gold  to  replace  them  with 
habiliments  of  mourning.  The  candles  flickered,  while  their 
flames  mounted  upward  like  our  hopes.  The  censers  sent  up 
their  clouds  of  incense  like  the  prayers  of  the  elect.  Then  as 
now  these  windows,  their  joint  gift,  challenged  the  light,  com- 
pelling it  to  pay  tribute  to  the  figured  glory  of  the  saints  of  God 
before  entering  in.  The  same  sacrifice  was  offered  up,  the 
same  pledges  of  immortality  were  given,  the  same  proofs  of  an 
undying  Christian  faith.  Many  of  you  were  here,  though  your 
heads,  like  mine,  have  whitened  since.    He  was  here  as  a  mourner 


Sermon  delivered  by  Rev.  Michael  P.  Dowling,  S.  J.,  President  of  the 
University,  at  the  funeral  services  held  for  Count  John  A.  Creighton  in  the 
Collegiate  Chapel,  February  9th,  1907.  Father  Dowling  was  for  many  years 
the  close  friend  of  the  Count,  who  made  his  largest  gifts  to  the  University 
during  Father  Dowling's  presidency.  Both  of  these  men  died  in  February — 
Count  Creighton  on  February  7th,  1907  and  Father  Dowling  on  February  13th, 
1*15. 


Photograph  Taken   on  the  Count's   75th  Birthday. 
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who  today  is  here  the  central  figure  of  universal  regret,  clad  in 
the  solemn  majesty  of  death.  After  that  day  these  sacred  pre- 
cincts, hallowed  by  such  recollections,  became  doubly  dear  to  him, 
and  his  fondest  wish  was  that  he  might,  after  a  good  end,  with  a 
priest  present  at  his  dying  hour,  go  forth  on  his  last  journey 
from  before  this  altar. 

What  shall  I  say  to  him  in  your  name  ?  Shall  I  whisper  in  his 
ear:  "Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant ?"  He  heeds 
it  not.  His  ears  are  closed  to  the  sweet  music  of  human  voice. 
Shall  we  present  to  his  eyes  the  Rood,  with  its  wealth  of  sug- 
gestion and  stength?  His  eyes  are  closed  to  earthly  sights. 
Shall  we  place  in  his  hands  the  long  roll  of  his  benefactions  ?  In 
vain ;  his  hands  are  folded  on  his  silent  breast  and  shall  respond 
no  more  to  human  touch.  His  life  is  over;  his  work  is  ended; 
his  deeds  are  done ;  and  you  hear  once  more  the  eloquent  sermon 
ever  preached  in  silence  by  the  lips  of  the  dead:  "What  I  am 
today,  you  may  be  tomorrow. ' ' 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  the  wealthy  that  their  true  char- 
acteristics are  often  lost  sight  of,  because  in  estimating  their 
lives  and  deeds  all  else  is  swallowed  up  in  the  magnitude  of  their 
possessions.  Wherever  we  start  out  we  find  ourselves  uncon- 
sciously drifting  towards  what  they  had,  rather  than  to  what 
they  were;  the  mind  is  dazzled  by  the  vast  amounts  selfishly 
retained  or  generously  given  to  philanthropy,  and  the  human 
element  is,  to  a  great  extent,  eliminated.  Even  the  merit  of 
their  charity  is  largely  dimmed,  because  it  is  taken  for  granted 
that  a  man  of  wealth  is  more  willing  to  part  with  some  of  his 
riches  than  those  who  possess  less  Nothing  is  more  common 
than  to  hear :  "  He  can  easily  afford  it ; ' '  "  He  will  not  miss  it ; ' ' 
"He  will  have  plenty  left."  This  shows  a  very  imperfect  ac- 
quaintance with  the  springs  of  human  action  and  does  not  take 
account  of  the  fact  that  few  are  willing  to  give  up  their  riches 
until  the  icy  fingers  of  death  loosen  their  hold  and  sign  a  wav- 
ering and  tardy  release.  It  is  a  repetition  of  the  story  of  the 
young  man  of  the  gospel  who  came  to  our  Lord  and  said  to  Him: 
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"Master,  what  shall  I  do  to  possess  eternal  life?"  He  an- 
swered: "Keep  the  commandments. ' '  "All  this  I  have  done 
from  my  youth. ' '  Then  followed  the  further  counsel :  "If  thou 
wilt  be  perfect,  go,  sell  all  thou  hast  and  give  to  the  poor  and 
then  come  and  follow  Me."  What  was  the  result?  The  young 
man  went  away  sad,  for  he  had  many  possessions.  He  could 
not  bring  himself  to  exchange  the  goods  of  earth  even  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven. 

Our  dead  friend  was  far  from  being  animated  with  this 
sentiment.  At  any  moment  he  would  have  given  all  he  had  to 
win  that  pearl  of  great  price — eternal  life.  He  valued  wealth 
chiefly  as  a  means  of  doing  good ;  seldom  will  you  meet  a  man 
who  was  so  strongly  impressed  with  a  sense  of  responsibility  for 
the  right  use  of  his  wealth.  He  considered  himself  merely  a 
steward  of  God,  as  almoner  of  the  Great  King. 

For  many  years  I  was  associated  with  Mr.  Creighton  in  his 
works  of  philanthropy  and  charity.  He  treated  me  with  the  in- 
dulgence of  an  elder  brother  and  gave  me  such  confidence  as  one 
man  seldom  gives  another.  I  may  modestly  claim,  then,  to  be  a 
fair  interpreter  of  his  life.  If  asked  what  were  his  principal 
characteristics,  I  should  say  that  they  are  summed  up  in  the 
statement:  He  was  a  man  of  faith  and  heart.  He  raised  his 
charity  to  the  dignity  of  a  supernatural  act  by  founding  it  on 
faith  and  the  teaching  of  faith,  while  he  rejoiced  the  heart  of 
every  lover  of  mankind  by  his  generosity  to  his  fellowmen. 

He  believed  strongly  in  the  efficiency  of  prayer,  else  he 
would  not  have  established  the  Convent  of  the  Poor  Clares,  the 
essence  of  whose  life  is  prayer  and  contemplation.  He  be- 
lieved steadfastly  in  the  need  of  preparation  for  the  future  life; 
he  had  an  abiding  conviction  that  those  in  the  world  beyond  can 
be  helped  by  our  prayers,  and  hence  he  continually  remembered 
the  souls  of  the  faithful  departed,  and  for  twenty  years  had 
High  Mass  offered  weekly  in  this  church  for  his  deceased  wife; 
yet  he  always  thought  humbly  of  himself.    He  never  set  himself 
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up  as  a  model  Christian.  He  would  have  ridiculed  the  idea  that 
he  was  an  example  for  any  one  to  follow.  As  he  was  a  man  of 
generous  impulses,  so  he  was  a  man  of  strong  and  deep  con- 
victions, of  simplicity,  of  humanity,  of  child-like  faith  and  trust 
in  God.  He  was  wont  to  say  that  he  never  gave  any  considerable 
sum  to  charity  that  he  did  not  receive  much  more  in  return. 

It  is  especially  in  acts  of  charity  that  his  heart  showed  it- 
self; that  was  the  source  of  his  uniform  courtesy  to  rich  and 
poor;  his  accessibility,  his  deep  interest  in  suffering  and  dis- 
tress. He  blamed  himself  if  he  was  severe,  even  toward  those 
who  abused  his  goodness  and  where  others  would  refuse  to  give 
even  to  the  deserving,  lest  they  might  be  imposed  on  by  the 
undeserving,  he  hesitated  to  turn  away  even  the  doubtfully 
worthy,  lest  he  might  do  an  injustice  to  those  who  had  a  fair 
claim  on  his  charity.  His  thoughts  were  always  for  others. 
When  he  came  down  stairs  in  the  morning  and  saw  the  washer- 
woman in  the  house  he  would  not  sit  down  to  breakfast  until  he 
was  sure  that  she  had  had  hers,  because  she  had  to  work  all 
day.  He  would  walk  instead  of  taking  his  carriage  to  church, 
if  the  coachman  had  not  been  to  Mass,  or  had  not  taken  his 
breakfast.  A  few  days  before  his  death,  during  a  lucid  interval 
when  he  recognized  me,  he  noticed  the  nursing  sister  by  his 
side,  and  without  thinking  of  himself,  said :  ' '  Sister,  go  and  get 
something  to  eat;  you  must  be  tired  taking  care  of  me."  And 
at  once  he  relapsed  again  into  unconsciousness.  Even  in  his 
delirium  the  thought  of  his  almsgiving  was  uppermost  in  his 
mind,  for  he  said  to  his  faithful  friend :  ' i  Mary,  there  are  two 
little  boys  standing  there ;  go  to  my  pocket  and  get  some  change 
for  them. ' '  And  shortly  after  he  inquired :  i '  Did  you  get  that 
change  for  those  two  little  boys?"  And  when  assured  that  his 
imaginary  visitors  had  been  attended  to  he  was  satisfied.  And 
this  was  not  a  trait  of  recent  years ;  two  decades  ago,  one  Christ- 
mas evening  I  telephoned  to  him  to  inquire  how  he  had  spent 
the  day,  and  this  was  the  detail :  He  had  a  Christmas  tree  for 
the  little  ones,  not  his  own,  for  God  had  taken  away  his  only 
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child — next  he  went  to  Mass  and  Holy  Communion,  and  after- 
wards he  visited  at  the  college,  then  at  the/  Poor  Clares,  every- 
where leaving  tokens  of  Christmas  cheer  and  good  will,  then 
home  to  lunch;  after  which  he  passed  the  afternoon  in  the 
Creighton  Memorial  hospital,  going  from  room  to  room  and 
bed  to  bed,  to  bring  some  joy  to  the  suffering.  It  was  usual  with 
him,  on  Sunday  afternoons,  to  go  to  the  hospital  laden  with 
chocolates  which  he  would  carry  with  him  in  his  rounds  to  the 
sick,  when  he  listened  to  their  woes  and  cheered  them  up  with 
his  kindly  greeting :  i '  Don 't  take  so  much  of  that  bitter  medicine 
the  doctors  give  you,  take  some  of  my  pills, ' '  and  he  would  hand 
them  such  sweetmeats  as  their  sickness  would  permit  them  to 
use. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  there  were  more  men  of 
wealth  to  follow  in  his  footsteps  in  this  regard,  there  would  not 
be  so  loud  a  cry  against  the  heartlessness  of  the  rich;  so  bitter 
an  antagonism  between  poverty  and  wealth;  so  unrelenting  a 
warfare  between  the  classes  and  masses ;  so  strong  a  rising  tide 
of  socialistic  discontent.  The  sores  of  Lazarus  would  not  be 
half  so  galling.  Every  epoch  has  its  follies ;  ours  is  plunged  into 
an  abyss  of  humitarianism  which  has  all  but  hidden  the  fair 
form  of  true  charity.  Charity  is  no  longer  a  simple  duty,  ob- 
ligatory on  all;  it  is  a  science,  a  social  mechanism,  a  system,  a 
governmental  necessity.  All  our  representatives  of  the  higher 
civilization  exhaust  themselves  in  homilies  on  the  sore  of  pauper- 
ism; they  speak  eloquently  and  touchingly  of  the  privations  of 
the  poor,  but  they  do  not  come  in  contact  with  them.  They  will 
succor  them  on  condition  that  they  will  not  offend  respectability 
by  the  sight  of  their  sores  and  their  rags.  This  is  nothing  but 
the  humiliating  salary  paid  to  hunger  in  order  to  soothe  its 
anger  and  lull  its  fury  to  sleep. 

Count  Creighton 's  beneficence  was  of  a  different  kind.  It 
was  that  love  of  the  poor  instilled  into  his  heart  by  a  generous 
Celtic  mother,  who,  with  the  idealism  of  her  race,  saw  in  the 
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poor  and  suffering  the  representatives  of  Jesus  Christ.  Count 
Creighton's  charity  was  founded  on  religious  motives,  and  he 
touched  hands  with  the  poor  and  lowly  and  his  touch  was  that  of 
a  brother  who  sympathized  with  human  suffering. 

His  beneficence  was  largely  exercised  in  promoting  the 
educational  work  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  And  here  I  acknowl- 
edge the  magnitude  of  the  debt.  As  he  looked  upon  himself 
as  the  steward  of  God,  so  he  looked  upon  us  as  the  trustees  of 
mankind.  What  he  gave  he  gave  in  the  name  of  God,  what  we 
received  we  accepted  as  a  trust  for  humanity,  in  the  name  and 
for  the  benefit  of  the  unborn  generations  that  will  profit  by  his 
wisdom  and  generosity.  He  knew  full  well  that  though  I  have 
given  the  best  years  of  my  life  to  the  upbuilding  of  Creighton 
University,  were  I  to  be  removed  tomorrow  to  another  field  of 
labor,  I  would  carry  away  with  me  of  his  benefactions  not  as 
much  as  could  be  wrapped  around  my  finger,  not  a  dollar  would 
adhere  to  my  palm.  What  he  gave  and  left  is  sacred  to  the 
cause  of  humanity,  and  this  is  likewise  the  conditions  of  my 
brethern.  It  is  likewise  the  condition  of  the  Sisters  who  admin- 
ister the  Memorial  Hospital,  as  well  as  the  Poor  Clares. 

What  could  we  give  him  in  return?  Material  things?  He 
did  not  need  them ;  he  had  them  and  we  had  not.  What  did  we 
give  him?  We  gave  him  the  wealth  of  our  hearts'  best  love,  our 
honest  and  true  affection,  which  he  never  doubted  and  never 
under-valued.  We  gave  him  what  Saints  Peter  and  John  gave 
the  blind  man  who  implored  an  alms  as  they  neared  the  beauti- 
ful gate.  "Silver  and  gold  have  I  none,  but  what  I  have  I  give 
unto  thee."  Not  the  gifts  of  nature,  but  the  gifts  of  grace. 
Now  that  he  is  dead,  he  will  receive  from  us  twenty-two  thous- 
and Masses ;  three  from  every  one  of  our  Jesuit  priests  through- 
out the  world,  and  prayers  and  holy  communion  from  the  rest 
of  the  fifteen  thousand  members  of  the  "Company  of  Jesus." 
Wherever  our  religious  brethern  abide,  whether  under  a  sky  of 
ice  or  a  sun  of  fire,  each  one  offers  up  that  Holy  Sacrifice  thrice 
for  him.    In  Europe  they  will  offer  it  as  in  America,  in  Asia  as 
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in  Oceanica.  Our  brethern  expelled  from  the  soil  of  France, 
driven  forth  from  home  and  country,  cast  on  distant  shores,  will 
forget  their  wrongs  while  they  offer  up  the  Holy  Sacrifice  for  a 
benefactor  in  a  free  land,  on  whose  soil  they  never  set  foot. 
On  the  coast  of  Labrador  or  in  South  America,  under  the  spread- 
ing branches  of  a  giant  tree,  in  the  heart  of  equatorial  Africa, 
in  every  continent,  on  every  shore,  the  Society  of  Jesus,  follow- 
ing the  world-wide  empire  of  the  Church,  will  remember  its 
benefactor  and  lisp  the  unaccustomed  name  of  Creighton.  Be- 
ginning here,  the  spiritual  outpouring  will  follow  the  path  of 
civilization,  and  within  a  few  weeks  or  months  the  duty  will  be 
fulfilled  by  many ;  but  so  remote  are  some  of  our  exiled  brothers 
from  civilization  that  more  than  a  year  may  elapse  before  the 
news  can  be  carried  to  them.  Perhaps  on  the  anniversary  of  this 
day  a  belated  messenger  will  find  its  way  to  the  frozen  north, 
and  in  obedience  to  the  order  of  our  general,  the  brethern  in 
arctic  Alaska  will  gather  round  their  rude  altar  to  offer  up  the 
same  holy  Sacrifice,  the  same  Holy  Communion  and  the  same 
prayers  for  this  benefactor  of  mankind,  whose  name  they  never 
heard  before.  Who  will  say  that  the  prayers  of  such  men,  who 
are  bearing  the  burden  and  the  heat  of  the  day,  sacrificing  every- 
thing dear  to  the  human  heart  in  quest  of  souls  in  heathen  lands, 
and  among  savage  tribes,  will  not  be  heard  in  behalf  of  the  dead 
before  the  throne  of  God? 

What  a  magnificent  vista  of  spiritual  realities!  What  a 
grand  heritage  of  imperishable  faith  this  thought  offers  to  the 
mind !  How  the  Catholic  heart  glows  and  throbs  at  the  thought 
that  his  Church,  the  Mother  Church  of  the  World,  alone  retains 
that  one  great  central  act  of  divine  worship,  sacrifice.  Fed  on  such 
themes,  our  gaze  need  not  be  fixed  on  earth.  It  has  no  limit  of 
time  or  place  or  space ;  we  converse  with  eternity.  In  every  place 
the  Society  of  Jesus  pours  out  its  heart  to  one  who  gave  his  heart 
to  it;  he  has  not  passed  beyond  the  reach  of  our  prayers  and 
our  love. 

And  in  his  name  I  ask  your  prayers  also  that  if  he  need  your 
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suffrages  lie  may  be  held  by  them.  He  was  generous;  let  us 
be  generous  too.  Holy  Church  takes  it  for  granted  that  her 
children  are  imperfect,  weak  and  sinful.  That  no  matter  how 
high  their  thoughts  and  pure  their  intentions,  the  leaven  of 
human  frailty  still  is  theirs.  The  heart  may  be  of  gold,  but  the 
feet  are  of  clay,  and  will  wander  on  forbidden  paths.  With 
the  Church,  we  repeat:  "Eternal  rest  give  unto  him,  0  Lord, 
and  let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  him ;  from  an  evil  end  deliver 
him,  0  Lord ;  from  the  power  of  the  devil,  deliver  him  O  Lord ; 
through  Thy  cross  and  passion,  deliver  him,  0  Lord;  may  his 
abode  this  day  be  in  peace  and  his  rest  in  Holy  Sion.,, 

And  now,  John  A.  Creighton,  farewell  till  the  judgment  day ! 
We  consign  your  body  to  earth,  your  soul  to  your  Creator.  Go 
forth  alone  to  that  place  and  we  bespeak  for  you  a  welcome !  May 
you  have  a  tomb  of  orphan  tears  wept  over  you ;  may  every  tear 
be  a  prayer,  every  prayer  a  blessing,  every  blessing  be  ratified 
by  the  Almighty  Father,  Who  gave  you  a  heart  as  generous  as 
love,  a  heart  as  true  as  gold,  a  heart  large  enough  to  embrace 
all  mankind  in  an  undying  affection.  Go  forth  in  the  name  of 
God,  the  Father  Who  created  you,  in  the  name  of  God  the  Son 
Who  redeemed  you,  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Who  sanc- 
tified you.    John  A.  Creighton,  we  bid  you  a  long  farewell ! 
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T  has  often  been  stated  by  Catholic  and  non-Catholic 
authors  alike  that  about  the  year  A.  D.  1000  there 
reigned  in  Europe  the  general  conviction  that  within 
that  year  the  end  of  the  world  was  to  come.  Even 
prominent  writers  considered  this  universal  fear  as 
an  indubitable  fact  and  dilated  on  it,  each  in  his 
own  way.  The  people,  they  said,  neglected  all  earthly 
plans  and  interests  and  thought  of  nothing  but  to  pre- 
pare by  prayer  and  penance  for  the  *  *  Day  of  Wrath. ' '  Catholic 
writers  ascribed  this  groundless  apprehension  to  a  misinterpre- 
tation of  some  Bible  texts;  certain  non-Catholics  saw  in  it  an- 
other instance  of  Catholic  superstition. 

It  is  now  sure,  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  no  such 
universal  fear  existed.  An  excellent  essay  by  Lincoln  Burr, 
in  Volume  VI  (1901)  of  the  American  Historical  Eeview,  sums 
up  the  result  of  the  investigations  made  by  prominent  scholars 
on  this  point.  F.  Beissel,  S.  J.,  had  done  the  same  in  Volume  48 
(1895)  of  the  Stimmen  aus  Maria  Laach.  His  trend  of  thought 
is  somewhat  different  from  that  of  Lincoln,  and  as  Beissel  Js 
article  is  less  accessible  to  the  readers  of  the  Chronicle,  it  has 
been  chosen  as  the  basis  of  the  following  brief  remarks. 

The  first  to  maintain  the  existence  of  that  panic  was  Card- 
inal Baronius  in  his  famous  Annates  Ecclesiastici,  which  appear- 
ed in  Eome  during  the  period  of  1588-1593.  But  his  language 
is  very  moderate.    "Many  believed  it,"  he  says;  "the  simple- 


*  Professor  of  History,  University  Summer  Session. 
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minded  took  it  for  granted,  while  the  educated  contradicted."  (1) 
Others  copied  from  him  with  less  caution,  and  the  farther  they 
are  removed  from  the  time  of  the  great  cardinal,  the  more  defi- 
nite and  generalizing  are  their  assertions,  and  the  more  elaborate 
and  gruesome  does  the  story  become. 

But  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  whole  re- 
port began  to  be  doubted.  First  Italians,  then  Frenchmen,  then 
Germans,  made  successful  efforts  to  discover  on  what  grounds 
the  statement  rested.  The  entire  literature  of  historical  sources 
bearing  on  that  period  was  canvassed.  It  was  found  that 
chronists  in  and  out  of  monasteries  speak  of  the  year  Thousand 
in  exactly  the  same  way  as  of  every  other  year  preceding  or 
following.  There  are  only  a  few  seeming  exceptions.  Some 
writers  of  that  time  simply  repeat,  entirely  or  in  part,  the 
words  of  Gregory  the  Great  on  the  second  coming  of  Christ, 
which  are  inserted  in  the  third  Nocturn  of  the  first  Sunday  of 
Advent  in  the  Roman  Breviary.  It  is  from  an  explanation  of  the 
Gospel  of  the  last  Judgment,  which  is  read  on  that  Sunday. 
There  is  no  allusion  to  any  definite  year.  Gregory  the  Great, 
himself,  who  ruled  590-604,  certainly  did  not  think  of  the  year 
Thousand.  Nor  do  the  priests  who  read  this  passage  year 
after  year  refer  it  to  any  year  in  particular.  Phrases  stating 
that  the  Last  Judgment  is  approaching  occur  in  the  pious  lit- 
erature of  all  centuries,  our  own  times  included.  And  they  were 
very  frequent  during  the  latter  Middle  Ages. 

There  is  only  one  record  which  combines  the  end  of  the 
world  with  the  end  of  the  tenth  century.  The  Abbot  Abbo  of 
Fleury,  who  died  in  1004,  makes  mention  of  three  errors,  the 
first  of  which  he  says  has  been  refuted  by  himself,  the  second 
by  a  former  abbot,  while  it  will  take  a  General  Council  to  do 
away  with  the  third.  This  latter  consists  in  an  incorrect  be- 
ginning of  the  holy  season  of  Advent.  About  the  first  error  he 
writes:    "When  a  young  man,  I  heard  a  sermon  in  Paris,  in 


(1)  On  the  merits  and  shortcomings  of  the  monumental  Annales  Ecclesi- 
astici,  the  pioneer  work  of  modern  critical  Church  History  on  the  Catholic  side, 
see  Cath.  Enc.  Volume  VI,  P.  306. 
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Avhich  the  preacher  maintained  that  immediately  after  the  pass- 
ing of  a  thousand  years  Antichrist  would  come,  and  soon  after 
the  Last  Judgment.  I  refuted  this  sermon  by  quoting  testi- 
monies from  the  Gospel,  from  Apocalypse,  and  from  the  Book 
of  Daniel."  Therefore  there  was  one  sermon  preached  by  a 
visionary  priest,  and  it  met  with  vigorous  opposition.  This  is 
evidently  the  "source"  Cardinal  Baronius  had  in  view  when 
he  wrote  the  statement  quoted  above.  The  second  error  was 
this :  ' '  Nearly  the  whole  world  was  filled  with  the  report  that 
the  end  of  the  world  would  surely  come" — mark  well,  this  he 
said  of  the  lifetime  of  his  former  abbott — ' '  if  Good  Friday  would 
fall  on  the  date  of  the  Annunciation."  Now  this  coincidence 
happens  periodically,  and  took  place  in  the  year  970,  981,  992, 
1065,  1075,  etc.,  but  neither  in  1000  nor  in  1100.  The  error  had 
been  refuted  in  a  former  generation  and  evidently  was  no  longer 
current  when  Abbo  wrote  this  entry  into  his  biography.  (1) 

It  is  especially  the  Emperor  Otto  III,  who  is  said  to  have 
yielded  to  the  general  dread.  "During  the  summer  of  999  he 
withdrew  into  solitude  and  lived  like  a  hermit,  partly  in  a  cave 
near  St.  Clemente  in  Eome,  partly  in  Subiaco."  Yes,  so  he  did. 
But  we  know  also  the  exact  reason  why  he  performed  this 
edifying  penance.  St.  Peter  Damiani  relates  that  it  was  im- 
posed on  him,  because  a  safe-conduct  which  he  had  promised 
to  the  Roman  rebel,  Cresentius,  had  been  violated.  Otto  III 
himself  expresses  the  hope  that  this  penance  might  contribute 
to  obtain  happiness  for  his  kingdoms,  victory  for  his  armies, 
and  expansion  to  the  power  of  the  Roman  people  *  *  *  so  that 
his  career  be  glorious  in  this  life  of  banishment  and  more  glori- 
ous when  liberated  from  the  bonds  of  the  flesh.  Immediately 
after  these  penances  Otto  III  proceeded  with  the  pope  (Syl- 
vester II)  to  the  monastery  of  Farfa,  there  to  consult  with 
Hugh  Count  of  Tuscany  about  the  establishment  of  the  "Roman 
Republic,"  the  phantastic  goal  of  the  youthful  emperor.    All 


(1)  In  1921  also,  Good  Friday  will  fall  on  the  25th  of  March.    Let's  be  on 
our  guard. 
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this  certainly  does  not  sound  as  if  Otto  III  had  expected  to  hear 
during  his  lifetime,  nay  within  a  year  or  two,  the  voice  of  the 
angel's  trumpet  and  to  see  the  breakdown  of  all  human  dreams 
and  creations. 

We  are,  moreover,  able  to  show  that  between  984  and  1001 
the  same  emperor  was  petitioned  for  and  granted  privileges  "for 
all  time  to  come,,,  to  at  least  thirty  monasteries  in  Germany, 
and  that  more  than  a  hundred  monasteries  of  such  a  character 
as  to  deserve  mention  in  histories  of  architecture  were  built 
or  rebuilt  during  950-1000  in  France  alone,  not  to  speak  of  similar 
and  even  more  important  enterprises  in  the  realm  of  architecture 
in  other  countries.  The  deeds  of  sale  and  purchase  which  are 
found  in  ancient  archives  are  just  as  numerous  for  this  period 
as  for  any  other.  Now  the  personage  who  asked  for  and  granted 
those  privileges,  and  who  planned  and  executed  monumental 
structures  and  those  who  sold  and  acquired  property  and  prop- 
erty rights  were  not  under  the  impression  that  within  a  few  years 
all  human  affairs  and  conditions  would  come  to  a  violent  and 
final  conclusion. 

The  whole  story  of  the  universal  dread  and  terror  about 
the  year  A.  D.  1000,  with  all  its  touching  and  gruesome  de- 
scriptions, must  be  relegated  to  the  historical  rubbish  pile. 
The  people  looked  upon  the  year  Thousand  with  feelings  in  no 
way  different  from  those  which  they  harbored  concerning  any 
other  year  before  and  after. 
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FOUNDERS'  DAY 

*J.  E.  Connell. 


HE 


I""""""1!  NOTHER  momentous  year  has  been  added  to  history 
/V  I  — a  year  that  witnessed  a  world  gone  mad,  a  world  in 
L»«fj*53sJ  the  throes  of  the  greatest  war  of  times,  a  year  which 
I  ^  ft'?^fl  Deneld  the  angel  of  peace  binding  its  bleeding  wounds 
|  tfogi I  and  with  the  balm  of  victory  and  thanksgiving  heal- 
B?H  ls?S  m%  them  f°r  a^  time.  We  are  again  fittingly  assem- 
*"*<3H  bled  in  peace  to  commemorate  the  lives  of  two  soldiers 
&*MSsa3ra8  of  peace — the  Founders  of  this  University.  We  are 
met  to  extend  a  modest  tribute  of  our  gratitude  and  apprecia- 
tion— gratitude  for  the  opportunities  that  have  been  showered 
upon  us ;  appreciation  of  the  two  men  whose  greatness  of  mind 
and  heart  made  these  opportunities  possible.  They  were  truly 
great  men — in  every  sense,  MEN.  Their  ability,  honesty  and 
forcefulness  made  others  bow  to  them  as  peers.  Their  charity 
and  kindness  inspired  love  instead  of  jealousy.  In  the  business 
world  they  had  few  equals ;  in  the  organization  and  projection 
of  huge  enterprises  they  lacked  neither  skill  nor  industry.  By 
the  very  force  of  their  personality  and  effort  they  amassed  a 
fortune,  but  a  fortune  gained  by  honest  endeavor  and  expended 
so  that  we  now  share  the  fruits  of  its  beneficence. 

Born  of  humble  parentage  and  reared  under  the  prevailing 
conditions  of  primitive  times,  the  two  Creighton  boys  had  to 
struggle  against  hardships  and  privations.  Unlike  ourselves, 
they  were  deprived  of  real  education,  such  as  they  later  made 
possible  for  us — an  education  planned  and  directed  by  as  great 
a  body  of  teachers  as  the  world  has  ever  known.  Deprived 
of  the  advantages  of  a  collegiate  training,  the  Creightons  had 
dreams.    The  vision  came  to  them  of  a  great  university  in  the 

•Arts    1921.      Remarks    delivered    at    recent    Founders'    Day    celebration. 
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heart  of  this  beautiful  middle  west,  to  whose  doors  rich  and 
poor,  Catholics  and  Protestant,  would  be  welcomed.  Back  of 
this  vision  lay  a  desire,  a  determined  will  to  effect  its  realization, 
to  provide  during  future  decades  for  us  and  for  those  who  came 
after  us,  men  who  should  seek  opportunity  and  the  power  it 
gives.  Out  of  their  fortune  they  carved  this  University,  the 
influence  of  which  it  would  be  hard  for  human  tongue  to  esti- 
mate or  human  pen  to  describe. 

The  Creightons  died;  the  pillars  of  the  state  had  fallen. 
Truly  great  men  had  passed  away,  but  their  memory  lives,  and 
their  generosity  has  left  behind  them  a  monument  which  will 
endure.  As  a  great  tree  bears  fruit,  so  in  coming  years  this 
institution  will  send  forth  its  graduates,  whose  lives  and  careers 
will  bear  fitting  testimonial  to  the  name  and  face  of  Creighton. 
We  are  heirs  of  their  priceless  efforts.  Coming,  as  our  gifts  do, 
from  such  men  and  in  such  a  manner,  we  should  be  ever  guided 
toward  that  goal  which  they  set  for  themselves — a  christian  life 
and  a  helpful  one.  We  owe  it  to  what  we  have  received  from 
them;  we  owe  it  to  their  memory  and  example,  that  our  lives 
shall  not  be  spent  in  vain ;  that  we  shall  so  live  and  act  and  die 
that  it  can  be  said  of  each  of  us  that  in  the  work  that  Edward  and 
Count  John  A.  Creighton  so  unselfishly  began,  we  ' t  carried  on. ' ' 


The  lid  of  the  censorship  has  been  lifted  some  and  we  are 
now  allowed  to  speak  a  little  more  freely. 

When  we  arrived  "over  here"  we  landed  at  Glascow  and 
from  there  we  went  to  England,  by  train,  to  a  town  called  Win- 
chester. A  few  days  later  we  sailed  from  South  Hampton 
across  the  English  Channel  to  La  Havre,  where  we  stayed  only 
a  short  time  and  then  went  to  a  little  village  called  Le  Marque, 
about  37  kilometers  from  Bordeaux.  We  were  billeted  in  Le 
Marque  for  about  two  weeks  and  then  moved  to  within  six  miles 
of  Bordeaux  where  we  have  been  ever  since. 

Tuesday  morning,  about  4  o  'clock,  September  24th,  we  were 
called  from  a  peaceful  sleep,  and  the  order  was  given  to  "make 
up  our  pack."  This  we  did,  and  immediately  afterwards  we 
had  breakfast  and  then  the  whistle  was  blown  and  we  all ' '  fell  in ' ' 
with  full  pack.  All  present,  and  we  found  ourselves  going  down 
the  main  road  of  Camp  Upton  about  5  a.  m. ;  when  we  got  down  to 
the  railroad  track,  everything  was  absolutely  quiet,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  some  4,500  men  were  there,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  engine  and  passenger  coaches  moving  hither  and  thither 
to  take  up  their  place  on  the  track.  In  about  half  an  hour  we 
found  ourselves  comfortably  seated  in  the  coaches,  and  rapidly 
speeding  toward  the  great  New  York.  I  happened  to  be  in  a 
coach  where  there  were  several  negroes,  but  who  had  white 
officers.  These  officers  were  a  little  different  from  most  officers 
for  they  turned  in  their  seats  and  held  a  conversation  with]  an- 
other fellow  and  myself.  I  was  a  little  curious  and  wanted  to 
find  out  something  about  a  negro  as  a  soldier,  so  I  just  asked 
question  after  question.    I  remember  one  question  in  particular, 
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I  asked  this  offcer  if  they  had  much  of  a  time  to  have  the  negro 
answer  all  calls.  He  said:  "H —  No!  When  we  want  the  entire 
outfit  present  we  simply  shake  a  messkit  and  they  all  come  on  the 
double." 

When  we  got  off  the  train  we  were  immediately  pushed  on 
to  a  ferry  boat.  We  all  figured  we  were  going  to  another  camp 
for  the  "flu"  had  broken  out  at  Upton,  but  much  to  our  surprise, 
this  ferryboat  took  us  right  to  one  of  the  immense  piers.  Here  we 
got  off  the  ferry  and  there  was  the  ever-present  Eed  Cross, 
who  gave  us  some  of  the  finest  coffee  I  ever  surrounded  and 
sandwiches  that  were  great.  Then,  as  we  stepped  up  the  gang 
plank  of  the  " Grand  old  Kashmir,' '  they  gave  us  two  "safe 
arrival  postals. ' '  You  notice,  I  said  ' '  Grand  old  Kashmir, ' 9  well 
when  you  come  to  the  end  of  this  letter  you  will  see  why  I  have 
such  a  love  for  this  sea-going  ship. 

As  I  stepped   up  the  gang  plank  I  knew  we  were  off,  and  I 
fully  believe  that  was  the  proudest  moment  of  my  life,  for  I 
knew  we  had  started  our  fight  with  the  rest  of  the  boys.    I  never 
cared  to  even  cross  the  Mississippi  at  home  in  a  ferry,  but  I  was 
happy  to  make  this  trip. 

We  heard  through  a  rumor  (the  only  army  source  of  infor- 
mation) that  the  boat  was  to  leave  the  pier  at  a  certain  time. 
And  I  tell  you  army  precision  is  wonderful,  for  we  did  leave  right 
on  the  dot.  We  went  out  to  anchor  in  the  harbor.  As  the 
"Statue  of  Liberty' '  faded  in  the  distance  it  surely  was  a  sad 
hour  and  yet  most  joyous  for  we  knew  that  the  next  time  we  saw 
it,  the  whole  world  would  be  moving  on  a  "  Peace  Pivot. ' '  When 
we  dropped  our  anchor  several  more  ships  of  the  convoy  were 
there  with  us.  The  sergeant  informed  me  I  was  on  guard  at  a 
telephone.  I  was  glad,  for  I  was  sure  it  would  be  interesting. 
When  I  went  to  guard  mount,  another  fellow  and  myself  were 
sent  to  the  stern  of  the  ship  to  report  to  the  gunner.  There  we 
met  four  other  fellows  from  our  regiment  and  we  all  reported  for 
duty.  The  gunner  was  a  fine  lad  and  he  introduced  us  to  the  4.7 
gun.  He  gave  us  considerable  drill  and  before  we  went  to  bed  we 
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felt  sure  we  were  pretty  well  acquainted  with  this  gun,  which  per- 
haps, was  to  be  our  dearest  friend.  We  six  fellows  were  a  substi- 
tute gun  crew. 

We  were  informed  that  we  were  to  do  duty  the  entire  voy- 
age ;  four  hours  on  and  eight  hours  off.  My  relief  was  from  4 
to  8  both  morning  and  night.  When  I  was  by  myself  I  looked 
at  the  gun  and  then  a  selfish  thought  entered  my  head.  I  hoped 
we  would  see  several  subs  and  do  battle  with  them,  but  come 
out  victorious,  but  this  thought  left  me  the  farther  we  sailed. 
I  guess,  like  the  rest  of  the  fellows,  I  wanted  a  little  adventure, 
not  ever  dreaming  that  I  was  to  get  my  full  share  before  I 
stepped  off  that  boat. 

Next  morning  we  got  up  at  6,  had  breakfast  at  8  and  then 
our  friend,  the  gunner,  gave  us  a  couple  more  hours '  drill  on  the 
gun.  I  also  learned  we  were  to  "feed"  only  twice  a  day  on  this 
voyage.  This  was  a  wicked  blow  to  us,  and  especially  to  me. 
However  we  figured  like  all  the  other  troops,  which  is  character- 
istic of  the  American  soldier:  "If  others  can  stand  it,  we 
can,  too. ' ' 

The  next  day,  Sept.  25th,  about  3  p.  m.  we  steamed  out  of 
the  harbor  with  our  entire  convoy.  This  is  a  sight  I  will  never 
forget.  We  had  about  18  ships  in  the  convoy.  When  we  started 
out  we  had  about  four  hydro-aeroplanes  escort  us  until  dusk. 
We  watched  good  "Old  America"  until  she  faded  into  the  hori- 
zon. We  saw  the  planes  turn  back  and  there  we  were,  sailing  for 
Europe.  There  was  no  light  to  be  had  after  sunset  and  no  smok- 
ing either.  One  could  not  smoke  before  sunrise  either.  To 
secure  this  obedience,  we  had  to  turn  all  our  matches  in  to  the 
officers. 

We  sailed  along  from  day  to  day  without  even  a  thought  of 
a  submarine.  Of  course  we  wore  our  life  belts  all  the  time,  and 
one  night  we  got  word  that  at  midnight  we  would  enter  the 
danger  zone.  But  this  was  like  a  funny  story  to  the  fellows, 
for  after  two  days  out  we  were  all  set  and  never  worried  about 
a  thing.    Some  of  the  fellows  got  pretty  sick  but  even  that  only 
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lasted  a  day  or  two.  I  was  very  fortunate  for  I  did  not  get 
sick.  I  never  will  lose  my  memories  of  the  negroes  who  became 
seasick.  One  fellow  came  up  and  said:  "Pardon  me,  soldier, 
but  can  a  man  get  himself  a  train  back  from  where  we  going !" 
Another  day  the  ocean  was  a  little  rough  and  a  big  strapping 
negro  looked  over  the  side  of  the  ship  and  said :  "At  ease,  ocean, 
at  ease!" 

On  Sunday,  October  6th,  as  I  went  up  above  I  remember 
I  went  from  one  side  of  the  ship  to  the  other  three  times.  I  hap- 
pened to  look  up  on  the  hurricane  deck  right  under  the  bridge 
and  there  I  saw  a  crowd  of  fellows,  not  at  all  excited,  but  strain- 
ing every  eye  nerve.  I  wanted  to  see  what  they  were  viewing 
so  I  dashed  up  the  steps  to  where  they  were  and  as  I  turned 
around  I  beheld  the  most  awful  sight  any  one  hopes  to  see.  Right 
square  in  front  of  us,  but  with  her  sides  at  right  angles  to  us 
and  directly  in  our  path,  was  the  Otranto  troop  ship,  which 
sailed  on  the  right  of  us  all  the  voyage.  Just  that  one  glance 
was  sufficient  for  even  a  dummy  to  realize  what  was  to  happen. 
I  knew  our  engine  had  stopped  and  we  were  not  moving  forward, 
and  later  I  learned  our  propeller  was  in  reverse,  thanks  to  the 
all-thinking  skipper,  who  was  in  a  position  to  foresee  a  little. 
But  something  had  been  taking  place  for  the  past  six  hours 
which  none  of  the  carefree  Americans  took  notice  of. 

There  was  a  very  heavy  fog,  and  the  dirtiest  ocean,  that  an 
old  deck  hand  50  years  at  sea  and  every  other  sea  man  said  they 
had  ever  seen  or  heard  of.  Really  the  waves  were  higher  than 
the  ship  by  far.  The  Otranto  had  just  sunk  in  the  valley  made 
by  these  waves  and  our  ship,  the  Kashmir,  was  riding  a  big 
wave,  just  ready  to  descend.  There  I  stood,  on  the  deck,  and  I 
knew  that  in  a  second  when  the  waves  would  take  their  course, 
something  terrible  would  happen.  And  it  was  only  a  second  too, 
for  as  the  Otranto  rose  on  the  wave  and  our  ship  went  down  we 
did  not  jam  the  Otranto,  but  we  simply  sliced  her,  crashing  in  her 
side.  It  seemed  we  were  anchored  to  the  spot  for  we  repeated 
this  action  and  sliced  her  a  second  time.    By  the  time  the  waves 
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got  to  working  again,  our  engines  had  overcome  the  ship's  inertia 
and  we  were  moving  backward  slowly  but  surely.  The  Otranto 
then  moved  over  to  our  left  side  and  I  thought  for  a  moment  we 
would  lock  sides  with  her,  but,  thanks  to  the  skipper's  ability, 
and  Divine  Providence  most  of  all,  we  moved  slowly  away  and 
cleared  the  Otranto.  It  was  only  a  moment  and  wireless  was 
reaching  the  city  of  London,  telling  of  the  disaster.  We  had 
just  met  about  eight  destroyers  who  came  to  escort  us  in  the  last 
24  hours  of  the  voyage  and  they  had  just  taken  up  their  place 
in  the  convoy. 

Men  were  busy  sending  signals  and  I  remember  we  read  one 
which  said :  ' '  Can  you'  escort  us  to  nearest  port  I ' '  We  watched ; 
the  answer  came  back,  *  '  Yes. ' ' 

We  did  not  know  how  badly  damaged  we  were,  so  we  left  the 
convoy  with  this  one  destroyer  escorting  us  and  we  finally  got  in 
to  a  better  sea  and  put  out  the  anchor  at  Greenock,  Scotland.  We 
realized  what  it  meant  to  the  Otranto.  She  was  doomed  to  sink 
and  it  was  only  a  matter  of  a  short  time.  The  convoy  of  destroy- 
ers we  had  just  received,  no  one  will  ever  forget,  for  they  are 
about  the  bravest  of  any  men  who  ever  sailed  the  sea.  They  had 
to  contend  with  a  sea  which  sometimes  almost  carried  them  out 
of  view.  Yet  in  the  face  of  such  odds,  one  destroyer  drew  right 
up  to  the  Otranto 's  side  and  one  wave  could  have  smashed  her 
to  splinters  against  the  side  of  the  Otranto.  Notwithstanding 
the  risk  and  danger  and  apparent  uselessness,  the  captain  of 
this  destroyer  sailed  right  up  to  the  big  ship  and  saved  many 
from  the  ocean.  The  Otranto  soon  hit  rock,  was  smashed  into 
two  pieces  and  today  she  is  in  the  bottom  of  the  ocean. 

We  dropped  anchor  at  10  p.  m.  at  Greenock  and  next  day 
we  sailed  up  the  river  Clyde  to  Glascow,  where  we  got  off  and 
then  we  saw  the  head  end  of  our  ship  which,  to  say  the  least,  was 
a  wreck.  It  was  only  the  bulkheads  which  kept  us  afloat.  That's 
why  I  call  her  the  " Grand  Old  Kashmir,"  and  if  she  is  repaired 
today  I  would  be  only  too  glad  to  trust  her  on  the  home  voyage. 

The  whistle  was  blown  and  every  soldier  on  the  boat  had 
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his  place  which  was  assigned  to  him  in  case  of  any  accident.  No 
one  was  out  of  order  and  we  handled  the  situation  so  calmly  that 
the  skipper  of  the  ship  complimented  the  colonel  of  our  regiment 
on  the  discipline  of  the  men.  I  sorted  my  way  to  my  place,  tight- 
ened my  life  saver,  which  was  really  useless  in  that  dirty  sea, 
said  my  little  prayer,  and,  not  knowing  the  condition  our  ship 
was  in,  I  stood  by,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  awaiting  the  awful 
order  which  consists  of  four  words :  ' '  Every  man  for  himself, ' ' 
but  thanks  to  Divine  Providence  I  did  not  have  to  hear  any 
such  order. 

G.  WTNANS  SCOTT,  Arts  1917, 

Battery  B,  126th  F.  A., 
American  Ex.  Forces. 


December  17th,  1918. 
Now  that  the  censorship  is  off,  I  can  tell  most  of  the  story. 
After  leaving  New  York,  we  sailed  up  to  Halifax,  spending  one 
day  there  and  picking  up  the  rest  of  the  convoy.  Then  we  sailed 
across  and  came  up  the  Thames  river,  landing  at  Gravesend. 
From  here  we  took  the  train  to  Winchester,  where  we  rested  a 
few  days  and  visited  the  cathedral,  which  was  most  interesting. 
From  Winchester  we  went  to  Southampton  and  took  the  boat, 
landing  us  at  Le  Havre.  A  few  days  rest  and  we  took  the  box 
cars  for  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  kilometers,  landing  us  at 
Chalovaines,  in  the  province  of  Haute-Marne.  The  nearest  big 
town  is  Chaumont.  Here  we  spent  five  weeks  in  training,  then 
up  to  Toul  for  a  few  days,  then  to  Minsoville  in  the  St.  Mihiel 
sector.  After  the  drive  we  were  up  at  Bouillonville,  close  to 
Thiacourt.  From  here  we  moved  to  Pannes,  just  west,  then  to 
Aulnsis,  down  by  Commercy.  We  spent  a  few  hours  visiting 
while  going  through  this  town,  and  then  went  up  to  Brocourt, 
back  of  the  Argonne  woods.  Here  I  watched  a  "dump"  while 
the  fighting  was  going  on,  and  after  the  armistice  was  signed  I 
rejoined  the  battalion  at  Stenay.  This  was  a  fine  town  and  we 
slept  in  real  beds  and  lived  just  like  home  for  a  few  days.    We 
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left  Stenay  November  24th  on  our  march  to  Germany  and  in 
a  few  days  were  in  Belgium. 

This  part  of  Belgium  was  in  pretty  good  shape,  as  not  much 
fighting  had  taken  place  here.  We  were  treated  royally  by  the 
people.  We  spent  Thanksgiving  Day  at  St.  Vincent,  and  con- 
tinuing the  march,  we  went  through  Arlon — a  very  nice  town. 
Soon  we  were  in  Luxembourg,  which  is  a  very  wild,  hilly  country. 
The  people  were  not  as  nice  to  us  as  the  Belgians  and  we  were 
glad  it  didn't  take  us  long  to  go  through.  At  Haller,  where  we 
spent  one  night,  we  slept  in  a  haymow  where  the  farmer  had 
electric  lights  all  over  the  barn — some  style,  I  claim.  Leaving 
Haller,  we  soon  came  to  the  Sauer  river,  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween Luxembourg  and  Germany.  For  several  hours  we  march- 
ed along  the  river  on  the  Luxembourg  side  and  so  had  a  chance 
to  see  Germany  before  we  crossed  into  it.  The  last  town  in 
Luxembourg  was  Echternach,  where  we  crossed  the  bridge  and 
began  marching  in  Germany.  The  first  German  town  we  stopped 
in  was  Neiderweiss,  and  from  there  we  went  to  sort  of  a  sum- 
mer resort  called  Kyllbourg.  Here  we  spent  a  week  and  then 
moved  to  Balesfeld,  and  yesterday  we  came  to  Prousfeld.  This 
is  a  good  town  on  a  railroad  and  we  have  a  nice  billet,  so  we  hope 
to  stay  some  time.    Rumors  say  we  will. 

Germany  is  very  scenic,  hill  after  hill,  all  covered  with 
Christmas  trees,  but  the  hills  are  "hard  going.' '  The  inhab- 
itants are  not  hostile  by  any  means,  and  it  isn't  nearly  as  risky 
as  I  had  looked  for.  They  say  the  lack  of  supplies,  especially 
eatables,  was  the  reason  for  quitting.  They  seem  to  think  they 
could  have  beaten  the  allies  if  the  U.  S.  had  stayed  out,  but  don't 
seem  to  have  any  grudge  against  us  for  that  reason.  I  used  to 
think  the  allies  (excluding  the  U.  S.)  would  have  beaten  Ger- 
many in  time,  but  since  coming  to  Europe,  I  think  differently. 
They  possibly  realize  it  is  for  the  best  as  it  gets  rid  of  the  Kaiser 
and  his  bunch — which  will  be  a  good  thing  for  them  in  time. 

I  hear  you  people  had  a  wild  time  when  the  armistice  was 
Bigned,  and  I  suppose  by  now  your  S.  A.  T.  C.  is  a  thing  of  the 
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past.  I  see  by  the  papers  that  Creighton  is  having  a  successful 
season  at  football.  I  wish  I  could  have  seen  some  of  the  games — 
it  is  such  things  one  misses  most,  picture  shows,  books  and  other 
leisure  occupations. 

Our  Christmas  doesn't  promise  to  be  anything  thrilling, 
though  I  hear  some  attempt  will  be  made  to  give  us  a  good 
feed.  Thanksgiving  was  just  plain  i i  bully  beef, ' '  with  no  extras, 
so  I  hope  Christmas  treats  us  better.  Hope  you  have  a  good 
map  in  hand  so  you  can  follow  us  in  our  moves. 

PVT.  HUGO  T.  ENHOLM, 
Ord.  Dept.  341  Machine  Gun  Co., 
A.  P.  0.  761,  Amer.  Ex.  Forces. 


November  24th,  1918. 
Ou-la-la!  La  guerre  est  finie!    The  censorship  lid  is  partly 
off,  so  I  can  now  give  you  a  history  of  my  travels. 

On  the  25th  of  last  April  I  went  to  Camp  Funston,  and 
after  remaining  in  detention  camp  until  May  15th,  was  made  a 
member  of  Company  E,  355th  Infantry.  Was  later  attached  to 
the  Headquarters  Company,  and  while  there  managed  to  spend 
three  days  at  or  on  the  way  to  the  rifle  range  where  I  shot  twenty 
rounds.  At  noon  on  May  22nd,  we  left  Camp  Funston  and  travel- 
ed by  Pullman  to  Jersey  City,  going  from  there  to  Brooklyn  by 
ferry  boat,  and  thence  to  Camp  Mills,  arriving  there  on  May 
25th.  On  June  3rd  we  went  to  New  York,  where  we  boarded  the 
Baltic.  The  next  day  at  noon,  with  seven  other  transports  and  a 
large  convoy  of  battleships,  submarine  chasers,  aeroplanes  and 
balloons,  we  departed  from  New  York  harbor. 

When  we  awoke  the  next  morning,  we  were  out  at  sea  with 
a  battleship  convoying  us.  Early  on  the  morning  of  June  15th, 
we  passed  between  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  that  evening  we 
entered  the  Mersey  and  drew  up  beside  the  quondam  "Vader- 
land"  at  Liverpool.  The  next  morning  we  disembarked  and 
boarded  trains  for  Romsey,  a  town  near  Southampton.  On  June 
23rd  we  left  Southampton  in  the  Cattle-boat  ' i  Huntscraf t, ' '  and 
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the  next  morning  arrived  at  La  Havre,  where  all  day  we  cared 
for  the  barracks  bags  of  the  regiment.  After  a  supper  of  Amer- 
ican rations,  we  marched  up  a  cliff  by  the  sea  to  a  camp  where  we 
remained  over  night,  and  the  next  day  boarded  a  stock  car 
labeled,  "34-40  Hommes;  8  Chevaux-en-long" — "Room  for  34 
to  40  men;  or  for  8  horses.' '  How  we  envied  the  horses!  We 
managed  to  crowd  in  and  stay  packed  till  the  evening  of  the  26th, 
when,  after  traveling  through  Rouen,  Paris,  Troyes,  and  Chau- 
mont,  we  arrived  at  Liffol-le- Grand  in  the  province  of  Hautes 
Vosges.  The  next  morning  we  walked  to  Grand,  where  after  a 
day's  rest,  we  of  the  signal  platoon  went  in  trucks  to  St.  Blin,  a 
town  west  of  Grand,  where  we  remained  at  signal  school  until 
July  28th. 

On  August  2nd,  we  boarded  trucks  and  went  through  Neuf- 
Chatten  and  Toul  to  Trondes.  On  August  5th,  we  went  to  An- 
sauville,  a  town  five  kilometers  south  of  the  town  of  Beaumont 
on  the  St.  Dizier-Metz  road.  At  Ansauville,  which  was  eight  kil- 
ometers from  the  German  lines,  I  remained  till  September  10th, 
when  we  took  the  sector  to  our  right,  going  to  Flirey,  on  the  St. 
Dizier-Metz  road.  We  were  then  very  close  to  the  German  lines 
and  behind  a  steep  hill  in  a  valley  spanned  by  a  large  bridge. 

The  night  of  September  llth-12th,  I  slept  in  a  tunnel,  and 
at  one  o  'clock  the  barrage  began.  The  roar  was  terrific  even  in 
the  tunnel.  One  Boche  shell  lit  on  our  dugout,  tearing  a  large 
hole  in  the  ground,  but  not  disturbing  us  below.  From  five  to 
six  o'clock  I  was  a  runner  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the 
before-mentioned  hill.  French  75mm  guns,  placed  hub  to  hub 
along  the  Metz  road  and  in  other  convenient  places,  as  well  as 
guns  of  larger  caliber,  roared  terrifically.  Machine  guns  rattled 
and  aeroplanes  hummed.  It  was  a  great  sight  to  see  wave  after 
wave  of  men  go  on  and  on.  At  six  o'clock  we  of  regimental 
headquarters  left  Flirey,  crossed  No  Man's  Land  through  the 
German  trenches,  and  on  and  on.  At  noon  we  were  at  Euvezin, 
that  afternoon  at  Bouillonville  and  that  evening  on  a  height 
northwest  of  Thiancourt.    There  we  were  shelled  and  "dug  in" 
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for  the  night.  One  of  the  radio  operators  and  I  made  a  hole 
three  feet  wide,  six  feet  long  and  one  and  a  half  feet  deep,  gath- 
ered some  grass  for  a  bed,  ate  some  hard  tack  and  corned  beef, 
and  retired  for  the  night.  In  the  morning  we  advanced  to  what 
had  been  a  Boche  concrete  machine  gun  nest.  The  Boches  began 
shelling  us  so  violently  we  dug  in  with  bayonets  and  mess  kit 
covers.  The  two  of  us  who  were  together  had  just  completed  a 
nice  shelter  when  I  was  ordered  back  to  Bouillonville  to  help 
operate  a  searchlight  signal  station.  When  we  got  to  Boullon- 
ville,  we  found  that  telephonic  communication  would  soon  be 
established  and  that  we  were  not  needed,  so  we  returned  to  our 
former  location  and  moved  on  to  a  town  called  Beney,  where  we 
slept  in  a  barn.  About  two  o'clock  that  night  I  was  awakened 
and  called  to  operate  the  switchboard  which  I  did  for  two  hours 
that  night  and  all  the  next  day.  While  I  was  there  a  shell  hit 
the  house  and  showered  us  with  plaster ;  other  shells  fell  in  the 
street,  killing  men  and  horses,  while  others  fell  in  a  field  across 
the  road.  Meantime  the  colonel  found  a  German-made  concrete 
dugout  under  a  house  suitable  for  headquarters.  That  evening 
I  was  chosen  to  operate  the  headquarters  telephone.  The  head- 
quarters had  been  used  by  the  Germans  and  were  fitted  with  mis- 
sion furniture,  a  piano,  and  fancy  electric  lights.  We  had  no  more 
than  established  headquarters  there  when  we  were  shelled.  Peri- 
odically afterwards  we  were  shelled.  It  was  funny  to  see,  when 
shells  were  heard  coming,  colonels,  captains  and  privates  all  try 
to  get  behind  the  same  wall  or  door.  It  became  so  hot  for  us 
the  colonel  moved  to  the  dugout — so  did  Barnes  and  I,  the  tele- 
phone orderlies.  After  three  weeks  we  were  relieved  for  a  week. 
On  October  7th,  we  went  from  Beney  to  Hamonville — eighteen 
kilometers  behind  the  lines.  The  next  day  we  went  to  Eecicourt, 
west  of  Verdun.  Here  we  stayed  several  days,  then  moved  to  the 
woods  of  Mantfaucon,  staying  there  one  day.  We  went  through 
Avocourt  to  Apremont,  where  I  left  our  company  on  October 
18th,  to  go  to  the  hospital  because  I  had  contracted  bronchitis. 
I  was  at  Fleury,  south  of  Verdun,  two  days,  a  day  and  a  half  on 
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the  hospital  train,  nine  days  at  the  base  hospital  and  since  No- 
vember 1st  at  the  convalescent  camp  here  in  Limoges. 

The  Eighty-ninth  Division  went  into  the  front  lines  at  the 
Meuse-Argonne  front  soon  after  I  left,  continued  fighting  till 
November  11th  and  now  are  marching  towards  Germany. 

PVT.  W.  RAYMOND  O'DONNELL,  A.  B.  1915, 
Convalescent  Camp,  A.  P.  0.  753, 

Limoges,  France. 
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BACK  TO  THE  ARMS  OF 
THE  NATION 

William  Frederick  Feld,  S.  J. 


Pray,  whistle  blow,  so  loudly  tho 

That  all  the  land  shall  hear  thy  sounding. 
Shout,  countrymen,  again,  again 

The  pent-up  joy  in  hearts  abounding. 
0  flag  of  ours,  whose  magic  powers 

Thrill  every  heart  to  hero  's  daring, 
This  is  the  day  for  thy  display 

To  greet  our  laddies  homeward  faring. 

Oh,  it  is  meet  that  thus  we  greet 

The  men  who  heard  their  country's  calling 
To  face  the  shell  in  Flemish  hell 

And  see  their  comrades  gallant  falling. 
On  scroll  of  fame  shall  live  each  name 

Of  one  that  merits  honor  's  keeping ; 
Upon  each  head,  or  live  or  dead, 

Shall  rest  the  glory  of  their  reaping. 

Yet  while  we  give  to  such  as  live 

The  loving  meed  of  our  devotion, 
In  spirit  we  shall  stride  the  sea 

Beyond  the  waves  of  rolling  ocean; 
There  on  the  sod  where  grasses  nod 

Above  our  heroes  silent  sleeping, 
Sweet  tears  we  '11  shed  for  our  silent  dead 

And  trust  them  to  the  Lord's  safe-keeping. 


With  the  Editors 


The  month  of  February,  sacred  to  the 
THE  FOUNDERS,     memory    of    the    University    Founders, 

should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  without  a 
word  of  appreciation  for  their  well-directed  munificence.  Brave 
men  and  true,  pioneers  of  the  rugged  west,  energetic,  far-sighted 
and  public  spirited,  they  gave  freely  that  others  might  enjoy 
the  education  of  which  adverse  circumstance  deprived  them. 
Nor  did  they  give  merely  to  their  own — there  was  no  selfishness 
or  self-seeking  in  their  thoughts ;  they  gave  to  the  stranger  with- 
out regard  to  race,  religion,  politics  or  social  position  and  grate- 
ful thousands  who  have  profited  by  their  beneficence  acclaim  the 
glory  of  the  Creighton  name  about  which  new  luster  gathers  as 
the  years  magnify  the  service  so  generously  rendered  to  fellow- 
man. 

Freely  they  gave  without  thought  of  recompense,  but  their 
memory  is  secure,  for  even  the  cold  hand  of  death  cannot  blot 
out  the  record  of  work  so  well  begun  or  stay  the  career  of  help- 
ful ministration  to  the  youth  of  the  middle  west.  As  long  as 
the  University's  doors  swing  open  to  ambitious  young  manhood 
and  her  Commencements  ring  with  encouragement  and  good 
cheer  for  the  departing  graduate,  the  Creighton  name  will  live, 
blessed  with  that  earthly  immortality  which  is  reserved  for 
those  who  give  striking  evidence  of  their  love  for  fellowman. 

But  while  glorying  in  the  example  of  the  Founders  we  should 
not  overlook  the  importance  of  following  in  their  footsteps. 
Thoughtful,  clear-visioned  business  men  that  they  were,  they 
appreciated  the  necessity,  in  a  republic  of  thoroughly  educated 
citizens  who  would  keep  the  government  true  to  the  principles 
upon  which  it  was  founded.  They  realized  the  futility  of  hoping 
lor  lasting  success  without  trained  leaders  who  were  alive  to 
the  needs  of  the  times,  ready  for  combat  with  self-seeking  or 
misinformed  champions  of  pernicious  doctrines.  We  may  not 
be  blessed  with  that  large  wealth  which  the  Founders  used  so 
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wisely,  but  we  can  at  least  strive  to  illustrate  in  our  lives  that 
steadfastness  to  sound  principle,  that  courage  under  adversity 
and  that  far-sighted  devotion  to  sound  education  which  today 
spreads  a  halo  of  light  about  the  Creighton  name.  All  honor, 
then,  to  the  Founders,  and  may  we,  the  recipients  of  their 
bounty,  prove  worthy  of  their  beneficence! 


One  of  the  unhappy  concomitants,  if  not 
WANTED — A  CURE,  consequences,  of  the  great  war  is  the 

hysteria  with  which  peoples  seem  every- 
where afflicted.  If  a  visitor  from  Mars  were  suddenly  to  take 
up  his  abode  here,  he  might  well  marvel  at  the  madness  which 
prevails.  The  tension  of  battle  seems  to  have  proven  too  much 
for  human  nature  and  the  world  over  we  are  being  treated  to  a 
spectacle  of  wild-eyed  change  masquerading  under  the  fair  name 
of  reform.  Old  institutions  are  ruthlessly  cast  aside;  old  be- 
liefs are  gleefully  hurled  into  the  scrap  heap;  old  modes  of 
thought  are  being  junked;  old  sanity,  born  of  long  ages  of 
experience,  is  being  thrust  into  the  discard.  Forgetful  of 
Burke's  famous  aphorism,  "To  innovate  is  not  to  reform/ ' 
externals  are  being  changed  with  the  assurance  of  internal  re- 
juvenation, and  a  world  but  recently  resounding  with  the  din 
of  arms,  now  witnesses  the  unholy  spectacle  of  strife  over  non- 
essentials by  combatants  who  should  be  united  for  the  work  of 
reconstruction. 

Having  witnessed  the  surrender  of  state  and  individual 
rights  to  the  central  government,  both  here  and  abroad,  for 
war  purposes,  many  reformers,  forgetting  apparently  that  the 
war  is  over,  are  eager  to  continue  the  control  of  affairs  in  the 
hands  of  a  small  group  and  would  take  away  the  rights,  not  only 
of  individuals  but  of  whole  states,  bv  surrender  to  the  central 
governing  body.  Some  of  our  recent  legislation  has  worked 
a  revolution  in  our  form  of  government  and  here,  no  less  than 
abroad,  new  lines  are  apparently  being  drawn;  old  forms  are 
passing  and  no  man  knows  what  the  outcome  will  be.  The 
world  of  thought  is  no  less  topsy-turvy  than  the  battlefields 
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on  which  our  soldiers  but  recently  paused  after  the  signing  of 
the  armistice  and  in  the  strange  confusion  of  the  times  many  men 
seem  to  have  lost  their  bearings.  The  zealot  flourishes  as  seldom 
before;  everyone  feels  that  great  changes  are  impending  and 
the  self-appointed  reformer  finds  a  world  ready  to  listen  to  his 
new-fangled  scheme  for  the  solution  of  the  ills  from  which  we 
suffer.  In  government,  industry  and  education,  fundamental,  if 
not  revolutionary,  changes  threaten;  old  ways  are  to  be  aban- 
doned if  only  for  the  novelty  of  change ;  experience  is  discarded, 
principle  abandoned  and  we  are  promised  a  world  as  new  as 
reconstructed  France.    Verily,  the  times  are  out  of  joint. 

But  seriously,  is  there  any  reason  for  much  of  this  talk 
of  change?  Are  not  our  problems  essentially  those  of  the  past? 
Is  not  experience  a  faithful  guide  and  principle  still  a  safe 
help?  Have  men  changed  essentially  or  have  they  rather  for 
the  moment  yielded  to  the  world's  madness  and  commenced  an 
orgy  of  so-called  reform  which  really  holds  out  no  promise  of 
permanent  solution  for  the  problems  with  which  we  have  always 
been  busy  ?  Are  wTe  not  suffering  from  a  form  of  hysteria  which 
may  perhaps  be  overlooked  as  a  consequence  of  the  war's  ten- 
sion, but  ought  not  to  be  exalted  into  a  holy  zeal  for  advance? 
Should  we  not  have  a  period  of  calm  and  repose  to  recover  the 
normal  use  of  our  shattered  faculties  and  meanwhile  hesitate 
to  accept  as  final  the  plans  and  specifications  for  a  millenium 
promised  by  world  architects  who  mistake  motion  for  move- 
ment? 

Would  that  it  were  possible  to  give  the  overwrought  feel- 
ing of  this  mightily  disturbed  world  a  little  respite,  even  a 
short  vacation,  in  order  that  nerves  worn  raw  by  war  might 
have  a  chance  to  recuperate  and  minds  driven  to  the  verge  of 
madness  by  the  spectacle  of  a  world  in  arms  might  be  restored 
to  normal,  healthy  processes.  Would  that  professional  agitators 
and  the  self-seekers  who  are  always  with  us  might  be  interned 
where  they  could  inflict  their  vagaries  upon  each  other  but 
leave  die  rest  of  us  free  from  their  pernicious  activities  just 
now  when  this  ordinarily  jolly  old  world,  having  been  on  a 
protracted  spree,  should  be  taking  the  rest  cure. 


vfDUGATIONAL  WoRLpj 


George  W.  Brackenridge,  who  has  just  completed  twenty- 
seven  years'  service  on  the  Board  of  Eegents  of  the  University 
of  Texas  has  resigned.  In  addition  to  devoting  his  time  to  the 
institution  he  has  given  at  various  times  sums  of  money  aggre- 
gating two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 


The  University  of  Texas  is  undertaking  to  collect  a  big 
library  in  Spanish. 


The  courses  in  the  University  of  Iowa  have  been  arranged 
so  that  the  former  foreign  language  requirement  is  eliminated  in 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  Other  work  in  the  language  group 
may  be  substituted  and  the  natural  and  social  sciences  will  be 
emphasized  more  than  in  the  past. 


Writing  on  "What's  in  a  Grade ?"  the  Daily  Iowan  said 
lately : 

"A  careless  attitude  toward  grades  is  being  cultivated  by 
campus  talk.  The  person  who  works  for  grades  is  held  up  for 
derision,  and  the  lazy  student  considers  himself  virtuous  because 
he  isn't  'a  stupid  grind. ' 

The  idea  of  humoring  one 's  fancies  in  college  work  and  de- 
voting special  attention  to  those  things  only  in  which  one  believes 
himself  temperamentally  fitted  is  gaining  followers  on  the 
campus.  To  follow  one's  natural  bent  and  to  be  interested  in  it 
primarily  are  conducive  to  success  in  that  field.  But  to  pursue  a 
single  subject  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others  is  most  narrowing. 
Subjects  are  interrelated  to  such  an  extent  that  he  who  studies 
only  one  thing  is  ignorant  of  it  as  well  as  all  others. 

The  college  grind  is  as  much  a  bore  as  the  man  who  is  a 
slave  to  making  money.    But  the  person  who  takes  a  whole-heart- 
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ed  and  constant  interest  in  his  studies  is  the  man  who  is  apt  to 
put  business  before  golf  and  earn  a  comfortable  living  for  his 
family  and  the  respect  of  the  community. 

The  actual  knowledge  gained  in  some  subjects  through  thor- 
ough study  may  not  be  great,  but  the  habit  of  doing  everything 
well  is  one  worth  cultivating.  Let's  do  away  with  this  foolish 
talk  about  grades  not  counting  for  anything.  The  work  a  stu- 
dent does  at  the  University,  even  though  he  won't  admit  it,  is  a 
fair  sample  of  what  he  will  do  all  his  life. ' ' 


The  total  registration  at  the  University  of  Texas  up  to 
January  21st  was  2,627 — the  largest  attendance  in  the  history  of 
the  school. 


The  following  comment  on  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  by  the  California 
Alumni  Fortnightly  for  January  18th  is  timely : 

1 l  While  it  is  still  too  early  to  pass  full  judgment  on  the  S.  A. 
T.  C.  which  has  just  now  completed  demobilization,  several  facts 
stand  out.  The  Michigan  Alumnus  sums  them  up  in  an  article 
which  the  Graduate  Magazine  of  the  University  of  Kansas  quotes 
and  which  is  reprinted  below : 

'The  average  S.  A.  T.  C.  man  has  been  able  to  mind  but  one 
master,  and  that  master  is,  naturally,  the  war.  Of  academic 
work  he  has  had  only  a  taste.  During  the  entire  month  of  Oc- 
tober the  instructor  was  rare  who  could  meet  one-third  of  his 
enrollment  for  two  periods  in  succession.  Large  numbers  of 
students  did  not  appear  at  all,  being  detailed  as  orderlies,  as 
kitchen  police,  or  for  some  other  necessary  service.  Many  in- 
structors, finding  at  each  meeting  of  the  class  a  different  set  of 
students,  began  the  work  anew  at  the  beginning  of  each  week. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  such  utter  demoralization  of  class-room 
work  has  ever  occurred  before  in  the  history  of  the  University. ' 

The  above  might  well  be  written  of  the  confusion  which  ex- 
isted on  the  California  campus.  All  of  the  difficulties  which 
Michigan  underwent  were  experienced,  mitigated  only  perhaps 
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by  a  milder  epidemic  of  influenza,  though  for  a  time  that  threaten- 
ed the  whole  organization  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  and  civilian  student 
body. 

The  old  saying  'Too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth'  can  be 
changed  to  fit  S.  A.  T.  C.  conditions  by  'Too  many  masters  spoil 
the  student. '  Between  kitchen  police  duty,  guard  duty,  drill,  ex- 
aminations and  vaccinations  the  soldier-student  found  himself 
serving  but  one  to  any  satisfaction — the  military  master. 

This  was,  of  course,  as  it  should  be  for  the  war  was  para- 
mount, yet  it  entailed  a  tremendous  waste  of  effort  by  the  Uni- 
versity staff.  Out  of  the  vast  experiment  of  turning  American 
universities  into  military  training  schools  almost  overnight,  con- 
fusion and  conflict  was  inevitable.  But  The  Fortnightly  be- 
lieves that  a  firmer  insistence  on  the  rights  of  the  academic 
party  to  the  contract  will  make  for  efficiency  in  future  relations. 

These  things  are  not  said  in  complaint.  They  are  a  candid 
recognition  of  facts.  The  complications  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  will 
eventually  be  aligned  so  that  in  the  wider  military  training  which 
certainly  is  to  be  made  a  part  of  the  curriculum  of  "land  grant' ' 
colleges,  military  and  academic  master  will  work  in  harmony. n 


The  Iowa  Alumnus,  pleading  for  interest  in  a  University 
Union,  says  in  its  January  number: 

"The  problems  of  the  state  university  have  only  half  been 
solved.  One  of  the  gravest  dangers  of  an  educational  institution 
maintained  by  taxation  lies  in  the  tendency  of  its  students  to 
accept  the  bounty  as  a  matter  of  course.  A  natural  outcome  of 
such  an  attitude  is  a  corresponding  loss  of  the  feeling  of  indi- 
vidual responsibility  and  concern,  a  deficit  in  college  spirit  .and 
loyalty,  an  unwillingness  to  sacrifice  for  Alma  Mater.  Endowed 
institutions,  like  Yale  and  Harvard,  are  supported  almost  wholly 
by  alumni  and  friends.  Out  of  their  financial  interest  these  sup- 
porters become  sponsors  and  defenders.  They  feel  that  the 
university  is  theirs.  The  alumni  of  a  state  institution  are  prone 
to  look  to  the  commonwealth  for  all  monetary  backing. 
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Along  with  other  state  universities,  Iowa  is  beginning  to 
experience  a  change.  Some  splendid  gifts  have  come  to  the 
University ;  the  Mark  Eanney  Memorial  bequest  of  $80,000  and 
valuable  collections  of  books  and  paintings ;  the  A.  Whitney  Carr 
bequest  of  $50,000  for  a  free  scholarship  fund;  the  Hammond 
law  library ;  the  Dillon  bequest  of  $10,000  for  prizes  and  scholar- 
ships for  students  of  law ;  these  are  superb  examples  of  private 
munificence.    More  are  sure  to  follow. 

The  proposition  that  the  alumni  of  Iowa  erect  a  grand  me- 
morial to  our  brave  boys  who  died  that  America  might  be  free 
stirs  the  imagination  as  no  miniature  project  could  do.  Alumni 
of  Michigan  and  other  institutions  have  shown  us  the  way.  Ours 
be  it  to  answer  enthusiastically.  We  have  the  wealth.  We  have 
in  our  hearts  the  real  loyalty.  May  we  see  the  vision  and  re- 
alize it!  This  is  the  most  glorious  opportunity  ever  offered 
to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Old  Gold.  Such  is  our  view  of  the 
matter.  Follow  alumni,  what  do  you  think  of  it?  Rise  and 
speak/ ' 


At  the  University  of  Oregon  the  list  of  plays  for  the  winter's 
production  will  be  of  a  different  type  than  of  former  years  be- 
cause sixty-four  girls  and  only  one  man  have  registered.  The 
plays  to  be  produced  will  be  such  as  call  only  for  women. 


The  University  of  Oregon  is  offering  a  professional  course 
in  advertising,  including  the  Psychology  of  Advertising,  Prac- 
tical Advertising,  Economics,  Commerce,  Typography  and 
Journalism. 


The  following  editorial  from  the  Springfield  Republican  is 
particularly  pertinent  at  this  time:  "A  timely  appeal  for  a  re- 
vival of  Classical  students  was  made  by  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Letters  at  its  annual  meeting  Sunday  in  New  York. 
The  action  was  made  the  more  appropriate  by  the  election  of 
a  distinguished  classical  student,  Dr.  Paul  Shorey,  to  take  the 
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chair  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Andrew  D.  White.    In  its  reso- 
lution the  academy  urged : 

'  Americans  ought  to  use  their  influence  to  encourage  rather 
than  to  discourage  (1)  the  basic  study  of  a  substantial  amount 
of  Latin,  and  where  practical,  of  Greek  in  our  secondary  schools ; 
(2)  the  cultural  study  of  Greek  and  especially  of  Latin  in  our 
colleges;  (3)  the  scientific  study  of  classical  antiquity  in  the 
graduate  schools  of  our  universities.  The  triumph  of  the  op- 
posite politics  will  lower  the  intellectual  and  aesthetic  standards 
of  our  secondary  schools,  and  the  average  culture  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  and,  in  the  absence  of  any  controlling  sense  of 
linguistic  laws  and  historic  derivations,  will  debase  their  written 
and  spoken  English.  It  will  convert  into  a  mere  technical  or 
vocational  school  the  liberalizing  and  elevating  American  college, 
which  however  imperfectly,  has  trained  the  statesmen,  the  writ- 
ers, and  the  leaders  of  opinion  who  have  made  the  America 
we  know  and  love.  It  will  destroy  the  young  and  flourishing 
school  of  productive  American  scholarship  just  as  it  is  emanci- 
pating itself  from  the  old  provincialism  and  from  the  old  depen- 
dence of  Germany,  and  is  preparing  to  take  its  true  place  in  the 
fellowship  of  scholars  throughout  the  world. ' 

It  may  have  been  difficult  during  the  war,  when  colleges 
strove  to  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot,  to  keep  interest  in 
the  classics  alive,  yet  the  war  itself  must  have  convinced  many 
thoughtful  people  of  the  need  of  that  cultural  and  moral  educa- 
tion in  which  no  studies  can  take  the  place  of  the  humanities. 

In  its  control  over  mechanical  power  civilization  has  de- 
veloped amazingly — one  might  say  appallingly,  in  view  of  the  ap- 
paratus of  destruction  created  during  the  past  four  years.  But 
wisdom  has  not  kept  pace  with  knowledge ;  men  can  do  more  dam- 
age when  they  run  amuck,  and  more  good  when  they  use  man's 
new  powers  wisely.  But  self-control,  judgment,  moderation, 
these  are  things  that  have  to  be  learned  afresh  by  each  new  gen- 
eration, and  no  better  teachers  can  be  found  than  the  great 
classics.    Literature,  as  the  academy  puts  it,  is  'the  recorded 
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memory  of  civilized  mankind  from  creatures  that  live  only  in  the 
consciousness  of  the  moment. ' 

In  a  literary  way  we  are  apt,  in  strenuous  times,  to  live  only 
in  the  moment,  yet  it  is  at  just  such  times  that  the  calm  sanity  of 
the  classics  has  most  value.  The  academy  does  well  to  press  the 
claims  of  the  humanities  at  a  time  when  educational  reconstruc- 
tion, long  overdue,  is  being  forced  upon  us. " 


The  details  of  the  next  Summer 
Session,  which  will  open  on 
Saturday,  June  21st,  and  close 
on  Saturday  August  2nd,  are  being 
gradually  worked  out.  In  the 
main,  the  scheme  of  organization 
will  be  the  same  as  heretofore, 
but  several  additional  members  of 
the  faculty  are  expected  and  a 
number  of  new  courses  will  be  of- 
fered, particularly  in  Social  Sci- 
ences, History  and  Education.  A 
change  will  be  made  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  hours  for  the  various 
degrees  and  a  larger  election  will 
be  allowed  the  students  than  here- 
tofore. The  requirements  in 
Philosophy  will  be  reduced  from 
twenty-four  to  twenty  hours,  and 
in  History  will  be  increased  from 
six  to  ten.  The  addition  of  courses 
in  the  Social  Sciences  will  permit 
a  wider  choice  of  selection  in  earn- 
ing the  required  science  credits. 

The  Announcement  of  the  ses- 
sion is  now  in  press,  and  it  will  be 
sent  on  request.  Persons  who  wish 
to  study  along  particular  lines 
during  the  coming  session  are  in- 
vited to  communicate  with  the 
Dean,  who  will  gladly  give  infor- 
mation about  the  program  already 
arranged,  and  who  may  be  able 
to  provide  for  additional  courses 
for  which  there  is  a  sufficient  de- 
mand. 


Grateful  acknowledgement  is 
made  to  Mr.  Francis  A.  Brogan, 
Hon.  George  A.  DayandMr.Ellery 
H.  Westerfield  for  recent  dona- 
tions to  the  law  library.  An  ef- 
fort is  being  made  by  the  librarian 
to  gather  as  large  a  collection  as 
possible  of  Nebraska  Session  Laws 
and  statutes,  and  he  will  appre- 
ciate gifts  along  this  line.  The 
library  is  being  used  by  a  con- 
stantly increasing  number  of  prac- 
titioners and  the  need  for  addi- 
tional copies  of  the  Nebraska  Ses- 
sion Laws  and  Statutes  is,  on  this 
account,  increased.  The  library 
now  contains  more  than  sixteen 
thousand  volumes,  valued  at  more 
than  fifty  thousand  dollars. 


Mr.  Wm.  A.  Schall,  A.  B.  1904, 
LL.  B.  1907,  was  re-elected  one  of 
the  directors  of  the  Omaha  Ath- 
letic Club,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  held  on  Jan- 
uary 16th. 


Mr.  Edward  F.  Dougherty,  LL. 
B.  1916,  was  elected  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Omaha  Barristers' 
Club  at  a  meeting  held  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  on  Satur- 
day, January  26th. 


Word    has    been    received    by 
Omaha  friends  of  the  death  of  Dr. 
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Charles  H.  Weaver,  D.  D.  S.  1916, 
who  died  on  January  18th,  at  his 
home  in  Pleasanton,  Nebraska, 
where  he  had  practiced  his  pro- 
fession since  graduation. 


Mr.  Louis  J.  Schneider,  LL.  B. 
1908,  formerly  city  attorney  of 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  recently  filed 
in  probate  court  his  final  report  as 
administrator  of  the  estate  of  the 
late  Lewis  Hammer,  showing  the 
estate  to  be  worth  approximately 
$300,000.  Attorney  Schneider 
draws  a  fee  of  $10,000  for  his 
services. 


The  game  between  the  'Varsity 
basketball  team  and  the  Wesleyan 
five,  which  was  to  have  been  play- 
ed on  January  23rd,  was  called  off 
by  the  Wesley ans  on  account  of 
sickness  of  some  of  their  players. 
On  Saturday,  January  25th,  the 
game  scheduled  between  Creigh- 
ton  and  Fort  Omaha  was  called 
off  on  account  of  a  number  of  the 
soldiers  having  been  discharged. 
A  game  was  arranged  for  that  ev- 
ening between  Coach  Mills'  men 
and  a  team  of  all-star  men  from 
the  Commercial  League.  The 
game  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the 
'Varsity  five  by  a  score  of  57  to  18. 


The  College  of  Law  has  adopt- 
ed the  quarter  plan,  effective  with 
the  opening  of  the  next  school 
year,  which  will  be  divided  into 
three  quarters  commencing  re- 
spectively on  September  17th,  De- 


cember 6th  and  March  13th.  The 
plan  has  been  adopted  because  it 
is  more  flexible  than  the  semester 
plan  and  makes  better  provision 
for  the  continuity  of  the  work. 
The  plan  will  apply  to  both  day 
and  evening  classes  and  lectures 
will  be  given  in  both  courses  from 
Monday  to  Friday  inclusive. 


Major  Ben  Gallagher  formerly 
of  the  College  of  Arts,  writes 
Omaha  friends  that  he  hopes  to 
get  back  to  the  states  within  the 
next  few  months.  He  is  now  tour- 
ing the  Adriatic  sea  on  a  U.  S.  De- 
stroyer. 


Word  has  been  received  that 
Lieutenant  George  A.  Keyser,  of 
Omaha,  who  is  now  in  Germany 
with  the  army  of  occupation,  has 
been  cited  for  distinguished  con- 
duct in  the  operations  between  the 
Argonne  and  Meuse.  He  was  com- 
missioned second  lieutenant  at  the 
first  Officer's  Training  Camp  at 
Fort  Snelling  and  received  promo- 
tion to  first  lieutenant  while 
abroad,  where  he  has  been  since 
September,  1917.  The  order  re- 
cites that  Lieutenant  Keyser  ''ac- 
complished numerous  missions  of 
liaison  throughout  the  engagement 
with  the  utmost  gallantry  and  dis- 
regard of  danger.  Although 
gassed  and  knocked  down  by 
shell  fire,  he  refused  to  retire  from 
the  combat." 

Before  the  engagement  referred 
to,  the  lieutenant  had  already  won 
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his  wound  stripes.  During  the 
past  summer  he  was  confined  to  the 
hospital  for  nine  weeks  as  the  re- 
sult of  several  severe  shrapnel 
wounds.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
First  Division  and  writes  regard- 
ing it: 

1 '  Our  division  has  been  cited  by 
a  general  order  from  general  head- 
quarters, the  only  division  in 
France  to  receive  that  honor.  Our 
division  never  gave  an  inch  of 
ground  and  always  took  every- 
thing it  was  ordered  to  take. 
Some  times  it  was  mighty  hard  to 
do  but  we  did  it. ' ' 

Lieutenant  Keyser,  who  is  the 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Keyser 
of  4423  Parker  Street,  was  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  law  in 
Omaha  prior  to  entering  the  ser- 
vice. 


The  twenty-fifth  gold  star  has 
been  added  to  the  University  ser- 
vice flag  with  the  death  of  Lieu- 
tenant Walter  M.  Stillman,  Law 
1917,  who  died  of  pneumonia  in 
France  on  January  7th. 

Lieutenant  Stillman  took  a  pre- 
paratory course  in  the  Arts  Col- 
lege, later  going  to  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, New  York  City,  for  his 
first  year  in  law.  He  entered 
Creighton  for  his  junior  year,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  school  year, 
entered  the  Officers  Training 
School  at  Fort  Snelling,  where  he 
won  his  lieutenant's  commission. 
He  went  overseas  with  the  122nd 
Machine      Gun      Battalion.       He 


completed  the  course  at  the  army 
staff  college  in  France  at  Christ- 
mas time  and  was  awaiting  as- 
signment at  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  was  twenty-five  years  old. 

Lieutenant  Stillman  was  very 
popular  among  his  associates  at 
the  law  school  and  took  an  active 
part  in  all  college  organizations. 
He  was  associated  with  his  father, 
Walter  S.  Stillman,  who  has  law 
offices  in  the  Keeline  Building, 
Omaha. 

The  following  letter  was  re- 
ceived by  the  parents  of  Lieuten- 
ant Stillman  from  Captain  C. 
Powers,  of  the  Army  General 
Staff  College : 

"January  8,  1919. 

Walter  and  I  attended  Line 
School  and  Staff  College  togeth- 
er, and  have  messed  together  for 
nearly  five  months,  during  which 
time  I  have  come  to  consider  him 
a  very  close  friend.  It  is  on  ac- 
count of  this  friendship  that  I  am 
presuming  to  write  you  the  de- 
tails of  the  tragedy. 

Walter  had  a  bad  cold  and 
cough  for  two  days  prior  to 
January  1st,  when  both  he  and  I 
went  to  the  hospital  with  Span- 
ish Influenza.  During  the  night 
of  January  1st,  Walter  went 
through  the  period  of  high  fever, 
and  on  January  2nd,  seemed  on 
the  way  to  recovery.  The  follow- 
ing day  he  began  to  grow  weak, 
and  on  January  4th  his  case  was 
pronounced  pneumonia.     The  end 
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came  during  the  early  morning  of 
January  7th. 

The  military  funeral  is  held  this 
afternoon,  and  Walter  will  be 
placed  in  a  small  American  cem- 
etary,  at  a  little  place  called  Aux 
Franchises,  about  a  mile  outside 
of  Langres  to  the  east. 

You  may  be  satisfied  that  Walt- 
er had  the  best  of  care,  and  we 
have  only  to  blame  the  miserable 
climate  of  France. 

Walter  did  unusually  well  at 
College  and  in  the  Army.  We  all 
had  the  greatest  respect  for  his 
judgment.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that,  had  Walter  lived,  he 
could  not  have  increased  the  love 
and  respect  in  which  he  was  held 
by  his  friends  and  acquaintances. 
In  short,  he  left  a  perfect  reputa- 
tion, which  is  all  that  can  be  said 
of  any  man,  young  or  old." 


Figures  compiled  up  to  this  date 
show  that  1,285  Creighton  men 
were  in  military  service,  the  dis- 
tribution by  colleges  being  as  fol- 
lows: College  of  Law:  Faculty 
members,  1 ;  students,  68 ;  alumni 
and  former  students,  142.  College 
of  Medicine:  Faculty  members,  12; 
students,  97 ;  alumni,  258.  College 
of  Dentistry:  Faculty  members, 
2 ;  students  137  ;  alumni,  55.  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy:  Faculty  mem- 
bers, 1 ;  students,  29 ;  alumni,  52. 
(  ollcge  of  Arts ;  Faculty  members, 
5  ;  students,  194 ;  alumni  and  form- 
er   students,   205.     High   School: 


Students,  15;  alumni  and  former 
students,  72. 

Creighton  officers  have  been  re- 
ported as  follows :  Commander,  1 ; 
Lieutenant-Commander,  1 ;  Col- 
onels, 2 ;  Majors,  17 ;  Captains,  48 ; 
Lieutenants  (Navy),  16;  Lieuten- 
ants, (Army),  339;  Lieutenant- 
Chaplains.  4;  Sergeants,  30;  Cor- 
porals, 16. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  reached 
France  and  twenty-six  of  the 
total  number  in  service  have 
died  of  disease  or  have  been  killed 
in  action.  Seven  have  been  dec- 
orated for  distinguished  service 
and  several  have  been  promoted 
for  the  same  reason. 

The  figures  showing  Creighton 's 
activity  in  the  war  in  a  military 
way  are  not  complete,  and  the 
Chronicle  will  appreciate  addition- 
al information  from  friends  of 
'Varsity  men  who  have  served 
with  the  colors.  An  attempt  is  be- 
ing made  to  secure  photographs  of 
all  the  men  who  were  in  service, 
and  the  Chronicle  will  appreciate 
receiving  pictures,  which  may  be 
preserved  in  the  memorial  album 
which  is  being  prepared. 


Twenty-six  Creighton  men  are 
thus  far  known  to  have  laid 
down  their  lives  for  their  coun- 
try during  the  great  war.  From 
time  to  time  information  has  been 
received  extending  the  list  of  these 
honored  dead  and  doubtless  when 
a  final  report  can  be  made,  it  will 
show  that  many  more  of  the  fol- 
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lowers  of  the  Blue  and  White  have 
by  their  heroic  deaths  borne  testi- 
mony to  the  patriotic  training 
which  they  received  in  the  insti- 
tution. 

The  names  of  the  twenty-six 
so  far  known  are  as  follows :  David 
Dean  Barrett,  College  of  Arts 
William  Bohan,  College  of  Arts 
Arthur  Boucher,  D.  D.  S.  1912 
Lieutenant  Robert  Connell,  A.  B. 
1912;  Lieutenant  James  F.  Con- 
nolly, LL.  B.  1913;  Major  Emil  L. 
Delanney,  M.  D.  1905;  William  J. 
Flaherty,  A.  B.  1914 ;  Jack  Flan- 
nery,  College  of  Arts ;  Sergeant  Al- 
bert Gauvreau,  Ph.  G.  1915 ;  Cyril 
Holbrook,  Arts  1917;  Lieutenant 
Harold  C.  Kelly,  Arts  1920;  Lieu- 
tenant Alexander  F.  Lundgren,  M. 
D.  1907 ;  John  McCabe,  Dentistry 
1922;  Lieutenant  Robert  F.  Mc- 
Guiggan,  LL.  B.  1917;  Clifford 
Moredick.  Law  1915;  Julius  F. 
Muller,  Law  1917 ;  Charles  Neary, 
Arts  1897;  John  L.  0 'Toole,  High 
School ;  Lieutenant  John  P.  Rosen- 
wald,  M.  D.  1910;  Edward  H. 
Schleick,  Dentistry,  1920;  Lieu- 
tenant Waldo  E.  Shillington,  Law 
1918 ;  Lieutenant  Frank  R.  Simm, 
D.  D.  S.  1916 ;  Lieutenant  Walter 
T.  Stillman,  Law  1917;  Corporal 
Cornelius  M.Tillman,  High  School, 
1914 ;  Paul  Tobin,  A.B.  1912 ;  Lieu- 
tenant Leo  N.  Wall,  Law  1912. 


resumed  his  practice  in  Fremont. 
He  is  associated  with  E.  J.  Robins, 
of  the  Class  of  1915,  who  was  also 
recently  discharged. 


Lieutenant  Preston  T.  McAvoy, 
A.  B.  1913,  LL.  B.  1917,  has  re- 
ceived his  discharge  and  has  re- 
turned to  Omaha.  He  was  lo- 
cated at  Camp  Joseph  E.  John- 
ston, Florida.  He  is  now  connect- 
ed with  the  legal  department  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Announcement  is  made  of  the 
marriage  of  Annette  McCabe  of 
Clinton,  Iowa,  to  Clement  M.  Ma- 
loney,  Ph.  G.  1918.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Maloney  will  make  their  home  in 
Omaha. 


Sergeant  Major  Raymond  Soat, 
formerly  of  the  College  of  Arts, 
who  was  with  the  marines  for  the 
past  year  has  returned  to  Omaha 
with  his  honorable  discharge,  and 
has  resumed  his  old  position  with 
the  Omaha  World-Hearld.  While 
in  the  marines  he  trained  at  Paris 
Island,  but  on  account  of  his 
training  in  writing,  he  was  assign- 
ed to  handle  publicity  work,  and 
had  his  headquarters  in  New  York 
City. 


James  J.  Gleason,  LL.  B.  1915, 
of  Fremont,  Nebraska,  who  was  in 
the  aviation  section  since  last 
June,  has  been  discharged  and  has 


Mr.  Walter  W.  Hoye,  LL.  B. 
1912,  who  was  in  the  aviation 
corps  for  several  months,  has  re- 
turned to  Omaha  and  has  opened 
offices  in  the  First  National  Bank 
Building. 
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Mr.  Martin  Holbrook,  Law  1919, 
who  has  been  stationed  with  the 
United  States  Navy  in  France  for 
the  past  ten  months,  has  returned 
to  the  United  States  and  is  now 
located  at  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina. 


van  and  August  Heuertz  who  re- 
cently returned  from  France,  have 
resumed  their  studies  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Law,  having  recently  been 
honorably  discharged  from  ser- 
vice. 


Mr.  Emmett  Kandolph,  A.  B. 
1918,  who  enlisted  in  the  Navy  at 
the  close  of  last  school  year,  is 
now  stationed  in  the  Philippine 
Islands. 


Lieutenant  Charles  F.  Bongardt, 
Arts  1918,  who  is  with  the  army  of 
occupation  in  Germany,  has  been 
decorated  with  the  French  Croix 
de  Guerre  for  bravery  in  action. 
This  is  the  second  time  Lieutenant 
Bongardt  has  been  decorated,  hav- 
ing previously  received  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Cross. 


The  Chronicle  is  in  receipt  of  a 
copy  of  "Custer  Memories,"  a 
Magazine  issued  by  the  members 
of  the  214th  Field  Signal  Battalion, 
Camp  Custer,  Michigan.  Sergeant 
F.  Julius  Festner,  A.  B.  1913,  Law 
1918,  is  a  member  of  the  staff. 
Sergeant  Festner  is  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Camp  Custer  basketball 
team. 


"Word  has  recently  been  received 
that  Captain  William  H.  Mick,  M. 
D.  1913,  has  landed  in  New  York 
after  spending  sixteen  months  in 
overseas  service.  Captain  Mick 
spent  a  year  at  Evacuation  Hos- 
pital No.  2,  on  the  battle  line,  and 
was  recently  stationed  at  camp 
hospital  No.  20  at  Bordeaux.  He 
will  soon  return  to  Omaha  to  re- 
sume his  practice. 


Lieutenant  Charles  Sheets,  M. 
D.  1916,  who  has  been  located  at 
Camp  Gordon,  Georgia,  spent  a 
few  days  in  Omaha  recently  en- 
route  to  Cozad,  Nebraska,  where 
he  will  resume  his  medical  prac- 
tice. 


Mr.  Claudio  Delitala,  who  was 
stationed  at  Camp  Funston,  Mr. 
Gerald  E.  La  Violette,  of  the  Med- 
ical Department  at  Fort  Des 
Moines,  and  Messrs.   Daniel  Sulli- 


Lieutenant  J.  F.  McDermott,  A. 
B.  1914,  Law  1918,  writes  from 
France  that  he  is  in  charge  of  the 
schools  for  the  men  of  his  com- 
pany. He  is  located  with  the 
350th  Infantry,  American  Post  Of- 
fice No.  795.  Mr.  E.  K.  McDer- 
mott and  Sergeant  J.  R.  McDer- 
mott, brothers  of  Lieutenant  Mc- 
Dermott, have  received  their  dis- 
charge and  have  returned  to  the 
College  of  Law. 


Captain   T.   V.    Golden,   M.   D. 
1910,  who  is  with  the  345th  Field 
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Artillery,  writes  to  the  Chronicle 
from  Dhron,  Germany,  that  his 
company  seems  to  be  settled  in 
that  town  for  the  winter.  Dr. 
Golden  adds  that  all  the  men  in 
his  division  are  anxious  to  get 
back  to  the  states. 


Mr.  John  0.  Moran,  LL.  B.  1914, 
who  was  with  the  marines  at 
Quantico,  Virginia,  for  the  past 
year,  has  been  discharged  and  has 
gone  to  the  Pocatello,  Idaho,  where 
he  will  take  a  position  as  attorney 
for  the  Oregon  Short  Line  Rail- 
road Company.  Prior  to  entering 
the  service  Mr.  Moran  was  con- 
nected with  the  legal  department 
of  the  same  road  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah. 


Mr.  Ray  J.  Madden,  LL.  B.  1913, 
and  Mr.  John  J.  Shannon,  LL.  B. 
1916,  who  were  in  the  Navy,  have 
returned  to  Omaha  to  resume  the 
practice  of  law.  Both  have  been 
discharged  from  service. 


Mr.  Hillman  Schall,  who  was 
attending  the  High  School  depart- 
ment at  the  time  of  his  enlistment 
in  the  navy,  recently  arrived  at 
Newport  News,  Virginia,  on  the 
ship  Rijmdam.  Mr  Schall  has 
made  six  trips  to  France  since 
entering  the  service. 


Lieutenant  Preston  T.  McAvoy, 
LL.  B.  1907,  and  Mrs.  McAvoy  an- 
nounce the  birth  of  a  little  daugh- 
ter on  February  6th. 


Following  is  the  honor  roll  in 
the  College  of  Arts  and  High 
School  for  the  first  semester,  as 
announced  by  Rev  R.  M.  Kelley, 
S.  J.,  at  the  recent  assembly: 

Junior  Class — Highest  honors, 
Joseph  T  McGroarty;  first  honors, 
Harold  M.  Kelley,  Elmer  Bergman, 
Charles  Kearney. 

Sophomore  A.  B.  Class — Highest 
honors,  Ralph  Svoboda,  Brendan 
Brown;  first  honors,  William  Barry, 
Ralph  Wilson,  Patrick  Darcy. 

Sophomore  B.  S.  in  Medicine — High- 
est honors,  Harold  Dwyer;  first  hon- 
ors, Albert  Danielson,  Aloysius  Bier- 
man,  Leo  Rater,  Charles  Koehler 

Freshman  A.  B.  Class — Highest  hon- 
ors, George  F.  Hennigan;  first  honors, 
Emery  J.  La  Porte. 

Freshman  B.  S.  in  Medicine — High- 
est honors.  Lawrence  R.  Custer;  first 
honors,  Raymond  Aberle,  Joseph 
Hvorka,  Arthur  Antony,  Francis  Mc- 
Donough,  Harold  Lammers. 

Freshman  Prelegal  Class — Highest 
honors,  Arthur  C  Redding;  first  hon- 
ors, Clarence  Anderson,  Leo  Molloy, 
Fred  Schrampf. 

Fourth  High — Highest  honors, 
Frank  Kastl  (special) ;  first  honors, 
Charles  Kruger,  Thomas  Dempsey. 

Fourth  High — Highest  honors, 
Joseph  A  Vojir;  first  honors,  Louis  E. 
Meyer,  Everett  W.  Doyle. 

Third  High — Highest  honors,  Clar- 
ence R.  Roach;  first  honors,  Thomas 
J.  Russell,  Edward  G.  Nussrallah, 
Edward  J.  McAdams. 

Second  High  A — Highest  honors, 
James  D.  Paul;  first  honors,  Cecil  J. 
Kelly,  John  McGuigan,  John  McCar- 
tan,  Julius  Hautzinger,  Rolla  Smith, 
James  Fitzgerald,  William  Rutledge, 
John  O'Neil. 

Second  High  B — Highest  honors, 
Clarence  McAuliffe;  first  honors, 
Joseph  Van  Ackeren,  James  Smith, 
Joseph  Geory,  Clifford  Ludington. 

Second  High  C — Highest  honors, 
Stephen  E.  Maloney;  first  honors, 
none. 

First  High  A — Highest  honors,  Har- 
ry Welch;  first  honors,  Jack  Garvey. 

First  High  B — Highest  honors, 
Francis  Fogarty;  first  honors,  Thomas 
Coleman,      Logan      Finnerty,      Henry 
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Dozier,  Arthur  Gaines,  John  Minnick, 
Richard  Walklin. 

First  High  C— Highest  honors, 
George  A  Thomsen;  first  honors, 
James  W.  Vaverka,  Gordon  Richmond. 

First  High  E — Highest  honors,  Ed- 
ward T.  Bourbeau;  first  honors,  Benno 
W.  Schall,  George  H.  Hartley,  Mer- 
shon  J.  Welch,  Henry  A.  Leermakers, 
Joseph  M.  Dallal,  William  Liebentritt. 


Captain  George  Villian,  of  the 
French  army,  who  is  also  connect- 
ed with  the  Paris  Dental  College, 
editor  of  a  dental  journal,  and 
head  of  the  work  of  dental  re- 
construction in  the  largest  mil- 
itary hospital  in  France,  gave  a 
splendid  illustrated  lecture  at  the 
auditorium  in  the  College  of 
Dentistry  building  on  Saturday, 
February  8th.  Captain  Villian 
was  sent  to  this  country  on  a  two 
months'  leave  by  the  French  gov- 
ernment on  request  of  The  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Dental  Teachers 
to  instruct  the  members  of  the 
dental  and  medical  professions  on 
the  wonderful  restoration  they 
are  securing  in  France.  He  will 
lecture  at  about  forty  of  the  lead- 
ing dental  colleges  in  this  country. 
On  the  afternoon  of  February 
8th  Dr.  Villian  had  on  exhibition 
at  the  College  of  Dentistry  a  large 
collection  of  models  and  appli- 
ances which  showed  the  results 
of  combined  surgical  and  mechan- 
ical restoration.  In  the  evening 
he  lectured  to  an  audience  of  sev- 
eral  hundred,  made  up  largely  of 
doctors  and  dentists  from  Omaha 
and  vicinity.  The  faculty  and  en- 
tire Senior  Class  of  the  Nebraska 


College  of  Dentistry  came  up  from 
Lincoln  to  attend  the  lecture.  Dr. 
Villian  said  that  the  war  had 
proved  an  opportunity  for  dent- 
istry, which  the  French  dentists 
themselves,  by  fighting  at  the 
front,  had  realized. 

"Dentistry,"  said  the  captain, 
"has  won  its  place  in  the  world; 
due  not  to  the  work  we  are  doing, 
but  to  the  steady,  hard,  tedious 
work  of  the  thousands  of  men  in 
our  profession  who  cared  for  the 
teeth  of  the  men  going  into  the 
service.  When  the  war  began 
French  dentists  were  called  as 
privates  to  fight.  In  our  already 
overloaded  packs  we  put  a  few 
of  our  instruments,  resolved  to  do 
what  we  could  for  our  comrades. 
The  dentists,  right  back  of  the 
front  lines,  often  fought  all  day 
and  spent  all  night,  in  a  sheltered 
nook  behind  a  tree,  with  a  candle 
burning  for  light,  relieving  the 
sufferings  of  other  fighters.  The 
government,  after  a  few  months 
of  this,  recognized  our  work  and 
made  a  place  for  us  in  the  pro- 
gram of  war.  The  dentists  of 
France  worked  night  and  day  for 
four  years  and  in  that  time  they 
had  fitted  with  teeth  250,000  men 
who  otherwise  would  have  been 
unavailable  for  fighting  service. 
These  men  were  capable  of  eating 
any  ration  fed  the  soldiers,  and 
could  retain  their  health.  That 
was  the  great  victory  won  for 
dentistry  in  France,  and  that  even 
more     than     the     reconstruction 
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work  we  are  doing,  made  for  our 
profession  the  great  name  it  has 
come  to  have  throughout  the 
world." 

While  in  Omaha  Dr.  Villian  was 
entertained  by  the  local  dental 
societies  and  the  Alliance  l'Fran- 
coise. 


In  a  recent  letter  to  Dr.  and 
Mrs  Seybert  of  Council  Bluffs, 
Lieutenant  Paul  A  Burke,  A.  B. 
1913,  gives  the  particulars  of  the 
death  of  Corporal  Frank  Seybert, 
a  former  student  in  the  College  of 
Arts,  who  was  killed  in  action  at 
Chateau  Thierry  on  July  15th. 
Lieutenant  Burke  writes  in  part 
as  follows : 

1  'Frank  made  a  good  name  for 
himself  and  was  well  liked  by  the 
men  in  his  company  and  by  the 
officers.  Shortly  before  going  to 
to  the  front  he  was  made  a 
corporal.  His  regiment  was  on 
the  Marne  during  all  of  the  bit- 
terest fighting  and  did  excellent 
work  along  with  the  marines  in 
stopping  the  Huns  at  Chateau 
Theirry. 

On  July  15th,  Frank  and  an- 
other corporal  took  a  small  group 
of  men  down  to  a  position  be- 
tween the  village  of  Fossoy  and 
La  Rocq  farm.  He  was  killed  by 
shell  fire  in  that  position  and  was 
buried  there  beside  the  trail  lead- 
ing to  Fossy.  I  know  it  will  be  a 
consolation  to  you  to  know  that 
the  chaplain  of  the  regiment  was 
a  priest  and  that  he  buried  Frank. 


These  few  details  I  gathered 
from  the  company  clerk,  and  I 
think  I  can  add  a  brief  descrip- 
tion that  will  show  you  in  some 
degree  the  nature  of  the  action  in 
which  he  fell,  as  I  was  at  that  time 
an  observer  on  the  hills  just  above 
Fossoy  and  went  through  it  all. 

On  the  nights  of  July  14-15  we 
were  told  that  an  attack  would 
in  all  probability  occur  and  we 
prepared  for  it.  The  fact  that 
Frank  was  sent  to  that  outpost 
shows  that  his  commander  had 
confidence  in  him,  and  I  am  cer- 
tain it  is  also  proof  that  Frank 
volunteered  for  a  duty  that  meant 
almost  certain  death. 

The  Germans  opened  up  at  mid- 
night with  the  most  intense  bar- 
rage that  up  to  that  time  had  ever 
been  put  over.  It  was  even  worse 
than  the  famous  attack  at  Verdun. 
It  continued  undiminished  until 
daylight,  when  the  attack  began 
and  the  barrage  was  lengthened 
to  the  back  areas. 

The  sector  which  included 
Fossy  was  held  by  the  Third  di- 
vision, and  it  was  there  that  the 
Thirty-eighth  infantry  gained  the 
credit  for  stopping  the  German 
advance,  of  which  General  Persh- 
ing says  'One  American  regiment 
wrote  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
pages  of  history  in  preventing  the 
Germans     from     crossing     the 


river 


?  ?  i 


A  daughter  was  born  on  Friday, 
January  17th,  to     Mr.     Leo     J. 
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Byrne,  Arts  1908,  and  Mrs.  Byrne. 
Byrne. 


J.  Vincent  McDermott,  LL.  B. 
1916,  spent  a  few  days  in  Omaha 
recently  enroute  to  his  home  in 
Shelton,  Nebraska,  from  Camp 
Zachary  Taylor,  Kentucky.  He 
has  received  his  discharge  from 
service. 


Mr.  Paxton  Ware,  Arts  1908, 
died  on  January  18th,  in  Omaha 
after  a  brief  illness  of  influenza. 
He  was  thirty-two  years  old.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  Mr.  Ware 
was  manager  of  Wareview,  a  large 
farm  near  Blair.  He  is  survived 
by  his  father,  his  wife  and  his  sis- 
ter. Mr.  Ware  was  a  very  popu- 
lar student  and  since  leaving  col- 
lege his  circle  of  acquaintances 
has  been  extended  very  widely. 
He  was  the  only  nephew  of  the 
late  William  A.  Paxton,  Sr.,  and 
had  he  lived  would  have  inher- 
ited a  large  estate. 


On  Tuesday  evening,  January 
14th,  the  Senior  Class  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy  held  an  informal 
reception  and  banquet  for  the 
Juniors.  An  orchestra  of  string- 
ed instruments  furnished  music 
for  the  occasion.  Presidents 
Wright  and  Kelly  of  the  Senior 
and  Junior  Classes,  Dean  Newton, 
Dr.  Nolan  and  Professor  Fitz- 
Simon  made  brief  remarks  after 
the  banquet.  R.  A.  Stewart,  Pres- 
ident of  the  Class  of  1917,  spoke 


in  behalf  of  the  alumni  present 
and  gave  an  interesting  account  of 
some  of  his  recent  military  exper- 
iences. 


B.  L.  Novotny,  Ph.  G.  '16,  is  in 
the  employ  of  the  Merrit  Drug 
Company  of  Omaha. 


Lieutenant  J.  C.  Travis,  Law 
1915,  has  reopened  his  law  offices 
in  the  Bee  Building.  He  lately  re- 
turned from  Camp  Dodge,  where 
he  received  his  discharge. 


The  Sophomore  Pre-Medic  Class 
of  the  College  of  Arts  held  a 
smoker  and  luncheon  at  the  Hotel 
Loyal  on  the  evening  of  February 
3rd.  Speeches  were  made  by  Rev. 
J.  Krance,  S.  J.,  and  Professor 
Shafer,  faculty  members,  and  by 
Ben  F.  Wing,  president. 


Captain  Charles  F.  Shook,  M.  D. 
1916,  and  Mrs.  Shook  are  the  par- 
ents of  a  little  son,  who  has  been 
named  Charles  Francis  Jr. 


The  Phi  Chi  Fraternity  of  the 
College  of  Medicine  gave  a  dinner 
dance  at  the  Blackstone  Hotel  on 
the  evening  of  January  22nd.  The 
Phi  Chi  of  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska Medical  College  were 
guests,  as  were  the  faculty  mem- 
bers of  the  two  colleges. 


The  Creighton  Mixers  Club  held 
their  first  dance  of  the  year  on 
Friday  evening,  February  7th,  at 
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Kel pin's  Academy.  This  is  the 
first  of  a  series  of  dances  to  be 
given  during  the  spring.  The 
dances  were  discontinued  during 
the  existence  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C. 
unit. 


The  following  letter  from  Cap- 
tain Kelly,  under  whose  command 
the  late  Lieutenant  Robert  P.  Mc- 
Guiggan, LL.  B.  1917,  was  assign- 
ed, will  be  of  interest  to  Creighton 
men: 

Nep  Heilenbach,  Germany, 
December  11,  1918. 
Mr.  E.  J.  McGuiggan, 
Winnebago,  Minn. 

My  dear  Mr.  McGuiggan : — You 
will  pardon  a  delay  of  a  few  days 
when  I  tell  you  that  I  have  been 
moving  for  the  last  month  and  had 
little  opportunity  for  writing  or 
anything  else. 

It  is  with  a  marked  degree  of 
sadness  that  I  tell  you  that  the 
message  you  received  is  correct. 
Lieutenant  McGuiggan  was  killed 
on  September  25th  by  a  bursting 
high  explosive  shell.  He  had  just 
got  up  and  was  starting  out  of 
his  dug-out  for  an  inspection  of 
his  platoon  when  the  shell  fell  in 
the  entrance  to  the  dug-out,  burst- 
ing about  three  feet  from  the 
floor.  While  not  instantaneous 
death  resulted  from  concussion 
since  there  were  but  two  slight 
scratches  upon  the  body,  one  upon 
each  hip. 

The  body  was  buried  the  same 
day  in  the  American  cemetery  at 


Boutouillville,  France,  near 
Thaincourt  in  the  Northeast  part 
of  France.  Am  not  sure,  but 
think  the  number  of  his  grave  is 
35.  Members  of  my  company  tell 
me  that  the  grave  was  in  excellent 
condition  and  the  body  was  put 
away  nicely.  Men  of  the  company 
attended  to  the  dressing  of  the 
grave  after  burial. 

Lieutenant  McGuiggan  was  in 
command  of  Company  D  during 
the  Big  Drive  on  the  St.  Mihiel 
salient  of  September  12th,  and  led 
his  men  through  safely  and  very 
satisfactorily  to  all  concerned, 
proving  beyond  a  doubt  his  capa- 
bility as  an  officer. 

Second  Lieutenant  S.  B.  Slaugh- 
ter, of  this  company,  whose  home 
is  Hudson.  Wisconsin,  has  repeat- 
edly told  me  that  he  intends  mak- 
ing you  a  visit  as  soon  as  he 
reaches  the  States.  He  will  be 
better  able  to  give  you  the  details 
of  the  sad  misfortune  to  which 
your  son  fell  heir. 

Assuring  you  of  my  deepest 
sympathy  in  this  trying  hour  and 
of  the  fact  I  am  always  at  your 
service  if  there  is  anything  that  I 
can  do  or  any  questions  that  I  can 
make  clear  feel  perfectly  free  to 
thus   use   me. 

Very  truly  yours, 

FARMER   KELLY, 
Captain  354th  Infantry, 
Commanding  Co.  D. 


Bert  Murphy,  one  of  the  early 
Arts  College  students,  has  sold  his 
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interests  in  the  Murphy-O'Brien 
Automobile  Company,  and  will  de- 
vote all  his  time  to  the  interests  of 
the  firm  of  Andrew  Murphy  &  Son, 
of  which  he  is  also  a  member. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Omaha 
Bar  Association  held  on  January 
20th,  the  following  Creighton 
graduates  were  named  as  officers 
and  committee  men:  Secretary, 
Francis  P.  Matthews,  LL.  B.  1913 ; 
Executive  Committee,  Raymond 
G.  Young,  LL.  B.  1908,  and  Ray- 
mond T.  Coffey,  LL.  B.  1912; 
Legislative  Committee,  William  A. 
Schall,  LL.  B.  1907 ;  Inquiry  Com- 
mittee, Henry  Monsky,  LL.  B. 
1912;  Reconstruction  Aid  Com- 
mittee, Clinton  Brome,  LL.  B. 
1908;  William  C.  Fraser,  LL.  B. 
1908;  Herbert  Cornell,  A.M.  1914; 
Committee  on  Juries,  Walter  W. 
Hoye,  LL.  B.  1912 ;  Philip  Horan, 
LL.  B.  1913;  Entertainment  Com- 
mittee, Francis  E.  Sheehan,  LL.  B. 
1916;  Ray  Van  Orsdell,  LL.  B. 
1910;  Auditing  Committee,  Arthur 
Rosenblum,  LL.  B.  1912. 


Mr.  Charles  W.  Hamilton,  Ph. 
B.  1913,  and  Mrs.  Hamilton  have 
returned  from  Washington,  where 
Mr.  Hamilton  was  engaged  in  war 
work.  He  will  go  into  business 
in  Omaha. 


Word  has  been  received  that 
Lieutenant  John  A.  (Jap)  Tam- 
biea,  M.  D.  1915,  who  has  spent 
the  past  eighteen  months  in  over 


seas  service,  has  arrived  in  this 
country  and  will  soon  return  to 
Omaha.  Lieutenant  Tamisiea  was 
a  member  of  Base  Hospital  Unit 
No.  119. 


Announcement  has  been  re- 
ceived of  the  birth  of  a  little  son 
to  Mr.  Charles  F.  Schrempp,  LL. 
B.  1913,  and  Mrs.  Schrempp. 


Word  has  been  received  from 
Major  E.  C.  Henry,  M.  D.  1895, 
who  has  been  located  with  Hos- 
pital Unit  No.  113,  at  Savenay, 
France,  that  he  expects  to  come 
home  soon.  No  date  has  been  set 
for  sailing. 


Miss  Mona  Cowell,  LL.  B.  1918, 
who  has  been  doing  reconstruc- 
tion work  at  Le  Puy,  France,  has 
cabled  her  parents  recently  from 
Nice,  where  she  was  spending  a 
ten  days'  furlough.  Miss  Cowell 
is  now  located  at  Brest,  France. 


On  February  7th,  the  Univer- 
sity celebrated  Founders'  Day 
with  a  Solemn  Requiem  High  Mass 
in  honor  of  Count  John  A.  and 
Edward  Creighton,  at  St.  John's 
Collegiate  church  at  10  o'clock. 
Archbishop  J.  J.  Harty  presided, 
and  the  sermon  was  preached  by 
Rev.  P.  L.  O'Loughlin.  Other 
priests  who  assisted  in  the  service 
were  Rev  A.  M.  Colaneri,  assist- 
ant priest;  Rev.  James  Aherne 
and  Rev.  William  Kinsella,  dea 
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cons  of  honor;  Rev.  Francis  X. 
McMenamy,  celebrant;  Rev.  F.  P. 
McManus,  deacon,  Rev.  L.  P.  Mc- 
Keown,  sub  deacon,  Rev.  J.  W. 
Stenson  and  Rev.  T.  W.  Smith, 
Masters  of  ceremonies. 


Information  was  received  re- 
cently of  the  death  of  Frank  X. 
Wright,  Ph.  G.  1903,  who  died  at 
his  home  in  San  Diego,  California, 
early  in  January  of  influenza.  The 
two  daughters  of  Mr.  Wright, 
aged  seven  and  thirteen  years,  had 
succumbed  to  the  malady  a  few 
days  before  his  death.  Mr.  Wright 
had  conducted  a  pharmacy  in  San 
Diego  for  the  past  five  years,  and 
was  recognized  as  a  prominent 
business  man  of  that  city. 


Mr.  Scannell  O'Neill,  Arts  1895, 
has  been  made  editor  of  The  Cath- 
olic Columbian,  published  at 
Columbus,  Ohio.  He  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  paper  for  several 
months. 


Daniel  Belford,  Arts  1918,  sea- 
man who  was  on  the  flagship  New 
York  when  the  German  ships  were 
surrendered  to  the  allies,  was  in 
Omaha  visiting  his  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Belford,  2774  Web- 
ster street. 

''The  surrender  of  the  German 
fleet  surely  was  some  sight,"  said 
Belford.  "The  allied  ships  lined 
up  in  double  battle  formation,  and 
the  German  ships  steamed  up  be- 
tween them,  their     flags     flying. 


Just  at  sun  down,  the  allied  airs 
were  played,  and  down  came  the 
boche  flags. 

The  crews  were  sent  back  at 
once  to  Germany.  We  were  all 
warned  to  say  nothing  to  them. 
That  night  King  George,  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  Admiral  Be- 
atty  came  on  board  the  New  York 
and  inspected  the  ship." 


Lieutenant  James  F.  Connelly, 
LL.  B.  1913,  who  returned  from 
France  recently  with  the  127th 
Field  Artillery,  died  at  his  home  in 
Jersey  City,  New  Jersey,  on  Jan- 
uary 27th,  the  cause  of  his  death 
being  a  severe  stomach  hemor- 
rhage. At  the  time  war  was  de- 
clared Lieutenant  Connelly  was 
practicing  law  in  Omaha,  and  he 
immediately  closed  his  office  and 
enlisted  in  the  old  Fourth  Nebras- 
ka, and  while  serving  on  the  bord- 
er was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant.  Lieutenant  Connelly 
was  a  young  man  who  stood  high 
in  the  esteem  of  both  faculty  and 
students  of  the  University,  as  well 
as  of  his  business  associates,  who 
learned  with  deep  regret  of  his 
sudden  death.  The  following 
item,  taken  from  the  Omaha  Daily 
News  of  January  30th,  illustrates 
forcibly  the  character  of  the  young 
lieutenant  and  his  thoughtfulness 
of  others : 

"Edward  Lucas,  an  Omaha  boy, 
had  enlisted  and  was  doing  guard 
duty  on  the  U.  P.  bridge,  when  he 
was  run  over  by  a  train  and  suf- 
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fered  the  loss  of  both  legs.  This 
was  the  first  Omaha  casualty  of 
the  war. 

Lucas  was  in  a  hospital.  He  was 
deploring  his  loss  chiefly  for  the 
reason  that  he  would  now  be  un- 
able to  go  overseas. 

Lieutenant  James  F.  Connelly, 
a  member  of  the  127th  field  artil- 
lery and  a  former  Omaha  attorney, 
heard  of  Lucas'  accident,  went  to 
see  him  and  was  impressed  by  the 
lad's  patriotism. 

It  was  reported  at  the  time  that 
Connelly  went  downtown  and  took 
war  risk  insurance  in  favor  of  the 
boy. 

'It  will  help  a  little  in  bucking 
up  the  boy  for  his  loss  and  dis- 
appointment in  not  getting  over- 
seas,' Connelly  is  reported  to 
have  said  at  the  time,  'I  am  not 
coming  back,  anyway.' 

Lucas,  accordingly,  unless  there 
are  unexpected  hitches,  will  re- 
ceive the  insurance. 

E.  C.  Lucas,  yard  manager  of 
the  Updike  Lumber  company,  and 
father  of  the  injured  boy,  said : 

'Edward  was  under  Lieutenant 
Connelly's  orders  when  he  was  in- 
jured. The  lieutenant  felt  so  badly 
over  the  accident  he  said  he  was 
going  to  make  out  all  his  war  risk 
insurance  to  Edward  so  that  if 
anything  happened  to  him,  the  boy 
would  be  provided  for'." 


Mrs.  E.  P.  Gauvreau,  mother  of 
Sergeant  Alfred  L.  Gauvreau,  Ph. 
(J.  1915,  who  died  of  pneumonia 


at  Bordeaux,  France,  on  Novem- 
ber 12th,  has  received  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  a  French  girl,  who 
has  taken  the  responsibility  of 
caring  for  her  son's  grave: 
' '  Madam : 

I  wish  by  this  letter  to  try  to 
send  you  a  little  softening  of  your 
terrible  grief.  I  live  near  the 
cemetery  made  here  for  our  Amer- 
ican brothers,  who  died  for  France. 

We,  like  many  of  our  compa- 
triots (mama  and  I),  are  trying  to 
fulfill  our  duty  towards  these 
brave  soldiers,  by  keeping  up  one 
of  their  graves,  since  their  par- 
ents who  are  so  far  away  have  not 
the  consolation  of  being  able  to 
do  it. 

We  met  recently  in  the  ceme- 
tery, an  American  officer,  Captain 
G.  Neeser,  who  asked  us  to  take 
charge  of  another  grave,  that  of  a 
non-commissioned  officer  whom  he 
loved  very  much,  and  which  he  did 
not  wish  to  see  abandoned.  Upon 
his  request  mama  consented  for 
me  to  take  charge  of  it.  Since 
then,  dear  madam,  I  go  every  day 
to  visit  and  put  flowers  on  this 
grave,  which  is  that  of  your  lost 
son,  Sergeant  A.  L.  Gauvreau.  I 
go  there  for  the  sake  of  France, 
in  the  name  of  the  fraternity  which 
unites  our  two  nations,  but  I  go 
there  above  all  madam,  for  your 
sake,  to  take  a  little  souvenir 
thinking  of  your  grief.  I  wish  I 
could  console  you  a  little,  but  your 
grief  is  such  that  cannot  be  con- 
soled.    So   I  simply  say  to  you, 
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have  courage,  and  believe  that  the 
place  where  your  dear  son  lies 
will  never  be  abandoned  by  the 
little  French  girl  who  has  given 
her  promise  to  keep  it  up. 

I  hope  madam  that  you  will  ac- 
knowledge   receipt  of  this    letter 
in  which  I  am  enclosing  a  little 
branch  of  the  bush  which  I  have 
planted  around  the  tomb  of  your 
dear  son.     It  will  be  something 
from  your  dear  lost  one.    Again 
accept  my  condolence     for     the 
great  loss  you  have  suffered. 
Yours  respectfully, 
CHARLOTTE  TREMARTIN," 
Route  de  Montague, 
Libaurne  Gironde,  France. 


On  Friday  evening,  January 
31st,  the  fast  Creighton  basket 
ball  team  won  a  victory  over  the 
Drake  five  by  a  score  of  32  to  7. 
The  game  was  witnessed  by  a 
large  crowd  of  enthusiastic  fans. 
Commenting  on  the  game,  the 
World-Herald  for  February  1st, 
said : 

By  superior  team  work  Creigh- 
ton University  basketball  team 
took  a  fast,  rough  game  from  the 
Drake  five  last  night  on  the 
Creighton  floor,  32-7.  Creighton 
played  rings  around  Drake,  keep- 
ing the  ball  in  their  own  hands 
almost  all  of  the  time  by  classy 
team  work. 

Mulholland  was  the  feature  of 
the  evening,  playing  a  star  game 
both     on     offense     and     defense. 


The  Drake  crew  evidently  had 
Kearney 's  ' '  rep, ' '  for  they  guard- 
ed him  closely  throughout  the  en- 
tire game.  In  spite  of  this  Kearney 
got  away  for  five  baskets.  Y.  Pay- 
seur  and  McKinley  put  up  the  best 
fight  for  Drake. 

After  the  first  four  minutes 
when  Kearney  caked  a  pretty  one 
on  a  difficult  throw,  Drake  never 
had  a  chance,  and  played  de- 
fensive throughout  the  game. 
Creighton  led  at  the  end  of  the 
first  half  by  a  12-3  score. 

Frequent  fouls  and  holding  mark- 
ed the  game. 

CREIGHTON 

F.G.  F.T.  PTS. 

Haley,  rf   2  0  4 

Wise,  If 3  0  6 

Kearney,  c 5  2  12 

Mulholland,  lg 2  0  4 

Vandiver,  rg 1  0  2 

Condon,  rf 2  0  4 

Totals 15        2      32 

DRAKE 

F.G.  F.T.  PTS. 

Shawver,  rf 1  0  2 

P.  Payseur,  If 0  3  3 

McKinley,  c 1  0  2 

Y.  Payseur  rg  " 0  0  0 

Good,  lg  0  0  0 

Lamar,  rg  0  0  0 

Ebert,  lg   0  0  0 

T.  Payseur,  rf 0  0  0 

Totals 2        3        7 

Fouls — Haley,  Wise,  Kearney  (3), 
Vandiver  (4),  Shawver  (2),  Y.  Payseur, 
Good,  Lamar  (2).  Officials— Mulligan, 
referee;  Shoevlin,  timer;  Murphy, 
scorer.  Time  of  halves — Twenty 
minutes. 

One   of  the     most     interesting 

games  of  the  season  was  that  play- 
ed on  Wednesday  evening,  Feb- 
ruary 5th,  when  the  'Varsity  Five 
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met  the  South  Dakota  team  on 
the  local  floor.  The  game  was  of 
unusual  interest  owing  to  the  fact 
that  neither  team  had  been  defeat- 
ed this  season.  The  locals  won  by 
a  score  of  24  to  10.  Commenting 
on  the  game,  the  Daily  News  for 
February  7th,  spoke  as  follows: 

"Basketball  fans  usually  watch- 
ed Creighton  University  win  their 
games  in  the  first  few  minutes  of 
play,  but  they  were  given  a  real 
treat  Wednesday  night  when 
South  Dakota  held  Creighton 
scoreless  for  nine  minutes.  The 
first  point  of  the  game  was  made 
when  Kearney,  Creighton 's  cent- 
er, made  a  free  throw. 

Captain  Haley,  Creighton,  made 
the  first  basket  of  the  game  after 
twelve  minutes  of  play  and  from 
then  on  Creighton  was  never 
headed.  The  final  score  was  20 
to  10  in  favor  of  Creighton. 

A  crowd  of  about  1,000  watched 
the  clever  teamwork  of  both  con- 
testants which  kept  it  on  edge 
every  minute.  The  game  was  full 
of  fight  from  start  to  finish.  The 
last  few  minutes  of  play  decided 
the  game  when  Creighton  for- 
wards showed  their  skill  and 
worked  the  ball  down  the  field, 
making  four  baskets  in  succession 
in  about  throe  minutes. 

Tt  was  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing parries  ever  witnessed  on 
Creighton  floor.  The  game  was 
featured  by  close  guarding  of 
both   teams. 


CREIGHTON 

F.G.  F.T.  Pte 

Haley,   rf 3        0        6 

Wise,  If 2        0        4 

Kearney,  c 5        4      14 

Vandiver,  rg 0        0        0 

Mulholland,  lg 0        0        0 

Total   10        4      24 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

F.G.  F.T.  Pts. 

Lynch,  rf 0        0  0 

Livingstone,  If 2        0  2 

Beardsley,  c 1        0  2 

Collins,  lg 0        0  0 

Donahue,  rg 0        0  0 

Total  3        4      10 

Fouls:  Haley,  Wise  (2),  Kearney, 
Vandiver  (3),  Lynch  (3),  Beardsley. 
Collins.  Referee:  Mulligan.  Umpire, 
Verne  Moore.  Scorer,  Walt  Gartner. 
Timer,  Carl  Weigel.  Time  of  halves, 
20  minutes. 

South   Dakota  'men   had   their 

eye  on  Kearney  from  start  to  fin- 
ish. 

The  first  half  ended  with 
Creighton  leading  by  a  score  of  8 
to  4. 

The  second  half  started  out 
strong.  Creighton  had  the  ball  in 
its  territory  most  of  the  time  and 
the  final  score  ended  24  to  10  in 
favor  of  Creighton.  This  was  the 
lowest  score  Creighton  has  made 
this  season. 

Kearney,  Haley  and  Mulholland 
played  star  games  for  Creighton. 
Kearney  as  usual  showed  his  skill 
and  made  14  of  the  24  points. 

Livingston,  left  forward  for  the 
visitors,  played  a  star  game.  His 
close  guarding  and  excellent 
shooting  featured.  He  made  eight 
of  the  ten  points  made  by  the 
visitors.  Lynch  played  a  star 
game  for  South  Dakota." 
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On  Saturday  evening,  February 
8th,  Coach  Mills'  team  defeated 
the  Five  from  Morningside  Col- 
lege, Siouz  City,  Iowa,  by  a  score 
of  28  to  3,  in  a  game  during  which 
the  visitors  were  outclassed  in 
every  way. 


In  the  presence  of  a  wildly  en- 
thusiastic crowd  that  taxed  the 
spacious  gymnasium  to  the  ut- 
most, the  'Varsity  basket  ball 
team  defeated  the  Great  Lakes 
team  on  the  evening  of  February 
15th,  thereby  proving  themselves 
the  champions  of  the  west.  The 
score  was  25  to  20  in  favor  of 
Creighton.  The  game  had  been 
well  advertised  and  was  looked 
forward  to  with  unusual  interest 
on  account  of  the  fact  that  the 
Great  Lakes  team  was  considered 
one  of  the  best  in  the  country.  A 
monster  parade  was  held  by  the 
students  of  the  University  in  the 
afternoon  and  several  mass  meet- 
ings had  been  held  the  few  days 
preceding  the  contest,  so  that  the 
lovers  of  the  sport  were  prepared 
to  see  a  good  game.  It  proved  to 
be  one  of  the  fiercest  and  hardest 
fought  games  ever  played  on  the 
Creighton  floor.  Writing  of  the 
game,  the  Sunday  Bee  for  Feb- 
ruary 16th  says  in  part : 

"  Following  an  introduction  by 
the  Creighton  cheer  leader,  Frank 
Armstrong,  of  the  individual 
members  of  the  sailors'  squad  the 
game  began.  Play  was  fast  and 
furious  from  the  outset.    Creigh- 


ton's  first  opportunity  to  score 
came  two  minutes  after  play  had 
begun,  when  Hallas  committed 
a  technical  foul,  but  Kearney  had 
not  yet  settled  down  and  missed 
the  free  throw.  The  first  field  goal 
was  made  by  Captain  Femley  of 
the  Great  Lakes  at  the  end  of  four 
minutes  of  brilliant  team  work 
on  both  sides.  The  game  waxed 
warmer  and  Ecklund,  emerging 
from  a  scrimmage,  made  a  beauti- 
ful toss  and  the  ball  shot  through 
the  hoop.  This  caused  consterna- 
tion in  the  Creighton  camp,  but 
the  Creighton  rooters  spurred 
their  warriors  on  to  renewed  ef- 
forts. Wise  responded  with  a 
splendid  back-hand  loop  into  the 
basket.  Kearney  followed  with 
a  thriller  which  brought  the 
crowd  to  its  feet.  Ecklund  was 
then  so  incautious  as  to  commit 
another  foul  and  this  free  throw 
was  made  a  counter.  The  score 
now  stood  five  to  five.  On  the 
next  play  Vandiver  sped  up  from 
his  stationary  guard  position  and 
again  brought  the  crowd  to  its 
feet  by  a  magnificent  throw  from 
the  middle  of  the  floor.  From 
this  point  on  Creighton  was  never 
headed,  although  Chandler's  ac- 
curate throwing  of  fouls  kept  the 
score  close. 

In  the  first  half  Wise  shot  three 
field  goals  from  difficult  angles 
while  traveling  at  top  speed  and 
Kearney  also  contributed  one  to 
the  total.  One  more  field  goal  by 
Ecklund  completed  the  Gobs' 
scoring  in  this    half.     The    first 
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period  ended  with  the  score  stand- 
ing 11  to  10  in  favor  of  Creighton. 
Both  teams  came  back  strong  in 
the  second  half  and  Kearney 
scored  the  first  point  for  Creigh- 
ton on  a  foul  committed  by  Eck- 
lund.  After  the  toss-up  the  ball 
was  brought  to  the  Blue  and 
White's  goal.  A  throw  for  the 
basket  was  missed,  and  while  the 
Gobs  were  grasping  and  fighting 
for  the  ball  on  the  rebound,  Kear- 
ney dashed  in  from  the  side  lines, 
leaped  and  threw  the  ball,  while  in 
mid-air,  for  the  most  sensational 
basket  of  the  game.  Mulholland 
and  Vandiver,  in  addition  to  their 
stellar  guarding,  found  time  to 
feed  the  ball  to  Haley  and  Kearn- 
ey for  a  basket  apiece.  During 
the  second  half  only  two  field 
goals  were  garnered  by  the  Great 
Lakes,  Ecklund  and  Femley  being 
responsible  for  these.  It  was  dur- 
ing this  hold  that  Chandler,  al- 
though outplayed  and  outgener- 
aled by  Kearney,  gave  the  fans  a 
great  exhibition  of  free  throwing, 
making  eight  in  succession. 

On  the  whole  the  Gobs  were  out- 
played in  every  department  of  the 
game  by  the  Blue  and  Whites. 
Mulholland  showed  himself  one  of 
the  greatest  leaders  of  team  work 
in  the  country  and  held  the  great 
Paddy  Driscoll  scoreless.  It  was 
Mulholland  who  brought  the  ball 
down  the  floor  time  and  time 
a^ain  and  fed  it  to  his  forwards. 
Vandiver  played  the  game  of  his 
life,  his  uncanny  ability  of  inter- 
cepting passes  being  one  of  the 


main  reasons  for  Creighton  *s  vic- 
tory. The  work  of  both  these 
stellar  guardsmen  was  the  acme 
of  perfection.  The  famous  Chand- 
ler, hitherto  hailed  as  the  greatest 
player  in  the  country,  undoubted- 
ly met  his  superior  last  night  in 
Chuck  Kearney,  the  little  Creigh- 
ton center,  who  played  rings 
around  him.  Kearney  proved  this 
by  making  more  field  goals  than 
any  other  man  on  the  floor,  at  the 
same  time  preventing  Chandler 
from  making  a  single  field  goal. 
Wise  also  put  up  a  wonderful  ex- 
hibition of  both  offensive  and  de- 
fensive playing,  his  clear  headed- 
ness  and  speed  proving  an  inval- 
uable asset  to  the  Creighton 
squad. 

Captain  Haley,  with  his  cus- 
tomary bull  dog  aggressiveness, 
proved  a  thorn  in  the  side  of 
the  sailor  crew.  He  possesses  a 
natural  ability  of  following  the 
ball  and  is  always  at  the  right 
place  at  the  right  time. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  second 
half,  Jimmy  Condon  relieved  Wise 
for  Creighton  and  Gurno  relieved 
Driscoll  for  the  sailors,  but  their 
entrance  into  the  game  did  not  in 
any  way  lessen  the  furious  speed 
of  the  contest. 

The  crowd  numbered  over  2,500 
and  standing  room  was  at  a  prem- 
ium long  before  the  game  com- 
menced. Great  Lakes  rooters 
among  the  audience  were  not 
lacking,  as  was  evidenced  by  the 
cheers  which  greeted  every  score 
made  by  them." 
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